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THE COVER 


“Patty McPhail, five-year-old sight- 
less daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
McPhail, members of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Church, Mason City, Iowa, is 
a blessing to many in Bethlehem and 
outside,” writes Pastor Carl A. Hinz. 

The cover shows the child brushing 
the hair of her doll, which Patty “sees” 
through the sense of touch. 

Patty lost one of her eyes when she 
was only four months old and the 
other at 13 months. A malignancy in 
the retina — the keen observation of 
the parents recognized the defect early 
— would threaten to spread to the 
child’s brain’ unless the eyes were 
removed. 

The parents released Patty’s story to 
help educate others in need of early 
detection and treatment of cancer. 

The Iowa fund-raising crusade of 
the American Cancer Society chose 
pretty blonde Patty to lead the drive 
last year. Accompanied by her parents, 
she was flown to Iowa City to meet 
Gov. Herschel Loveless. 

“The parents met Patty’s condition 
with the heroic faith that all things 
must work together for good to them 
that love God,” says Pastor Hinz. 

At home, in familiar environment, 
Patty plays normally, rides her tricycle 
through the rooms and the hallways 
without ever scratching the hubcaps. 

She walks around the house by her- 
self and has never fallen down the 


“Search the 
Let us be done with idle 


stairs. She enjoys swinging, playing in 
sandpiles, and putting beads on strings. 

Patty “loves her little electric organ. 
on which she ‘improvisingly’ finds her 
choir songs. Her presence and par- 
ticipation in the Children’s Choir,” 
says Mrs. Hinz, the pastor’s wife and 
choir director, “has a wholesome, dis- 
ciplinary effect upon the other 43 mem- 
bers. They sympathetically admire 
Patty for her contentedness with her 
lot in life, which she manifests by 
singing heartily the praises of Jesus.” 

Because Patty has what Mrs. Hinz 
rates a “sweet little voice,” the children 
frequently ask Patty to sing alone, and 
she joyfully responds. In the children’s 
Christmas Eve service last year she 
sang a little solo about the Christ Child. 

And similar is her participation and 
co-operation in her Sunday school 
class. “Her teacher says that Patty is 
behind no one in knowing her lessons, 
and the other children gladly give her 
the privilege of taking the offering,” 
comments her pastor. 

Each week Mr. and Mrs. McPhail 
bring Patty and her sister Mava 
Jean, who is seven, to choir practice. 
Patty eagerly looks forward to the 
“talk visit” with Pastor Hinz. 

Mr. McPhail is employed by the 
city water department as a meter 
reader. The three other children in 
the family are Connee, 12, Carmon, 11, 
and Karen, 3. 


Scriptures” 
window shopping, 


As though God’s treasures were beyond our means. 

Go deep into His Word and stop to ponder 

Upon the beauty of these lofty scenes. 

It is a banquet feast. The Master offers 

No scanty fare your deepest need to fill. 

“Come, come,” He says, “you need not leave here empty. 
The Food is here to take and eat at will.” 


Let us be done with idle window shopping 

Nor stand like beggars, looking at the store, 

Afraid to ask or enter — God is waiting 

To give us our requests, yes, even more. : 
If only we would ask Him for His Spirit 
And faith that takes each promise at its word, 

Our lives would be victorious o’er each conflict, 

Our prayers such as must be said and heard. 


Let us be done with Bible window shopping. 

God’s Word is not for idle scrutiny. 

It is a food for life, for strength, for healing, 

The lack of which brings untold misery. 

And as you read each sweet and precious promise, 

Then think upon the truth it would impart. 

That it may go from sight to mind, from mind yet farther 
Into the deep recesses of your life and heart. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


ESTHER A. SCHUMANN 


| 1942 to July 1, 
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ini ‘News of the Church in the World 


DR. STRIETER NAMED TO SUCCEED 
DR. SCHLUETER AS Leese 


Dr. Martin E. Strieter of Rock 
Island, Ill., appointed synodical Treas- 


-urer and Trust Officer by Synod’s 


Board of Directors, assumed his duties 
on August 1. He succeeds Dr. Walter 
H. Schlueter, who held the office from 
1958. 

The new treasurer, a native of 
Frankenmuth, Mich., brings to his posi- 
tion decades of experience in business, 
finance, and church administration. 

A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, with a degree in engineering, 
Dr. Strieter is chairman of the Rock 
Island Bank and Trust Company and 
has served on several Federal agencies 
and commissions. 

For the past 25 years he has been 
on various committees studying and 
developing the church’s program for 
the training of pastors and teachers. 
Since 1950 he has been a member of 
the Board for Higher Education. 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., in 1955 conferred on him a 
Doctor of Laws degree for his leader- 
ship in educational administration and 
synodical financing. 

“The church rejoices that Doctor 
Strieter has accepted the appointment,” 
said President John W. Behnken in 
making the announcement. “The name 
Strieter is well known in our circles. 


- The new Treasurer’s father was Prof. 


J. A. F. Strieter of Seward; his grand- 
father, Rev. Johann Strieter.” 


Dr. Schlueter, who felt constrained 
to resign “for business and family 
reasons,’ according to Dr. Behnken, 


was a member of Synod’s Board of 


Directors from 1923 to 1938. 

‘During his 31 years of service to 
the church,” said Synod’s President, 
“Dr. Schlueter has been an outstanding 
example of a layman dedicating his 
time, talent, and treasure to his Lord. 

“To be a member of the synodical 
Board of Directors,” Dr. Behnken 
added, “means giving a minimum of 
30 full days a year to synodical work. 
To be the Treasurer means at least an 
additional 30 days, which is more than 


a tithing of time. 


“Our whole church owes Doctor 
Schlueter a vote of deep gratitude,” 
the President said. “The church sings 
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W. H. Schlueter 


M. E. Strieter 


unto the Lord songs of thanksgiving 
for thousands of laymen like him 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our church who, despite busy days in 
routine secular work, give goodly pro- 
portions of their time to Kingdom work 
— without any monetary remuneration. 

“Dr. Schlueter would regret it if no 
mention were made of Assistant Treas- 
urer Charles E. Groerich, who has 
served Synod for the past 25 years. 
Without his efficiency and dedication 
to his work it would have been impos- 
sible for Dr. Schlueter to carry the full 
burden of the treasurership. We are 
happy to learn that Mr. Groerich will 
continue to serve in a full-time 
capacity.” 


Synodical regulations require that the 
Treasurer of Synod “shall be a lay- 
man.” By virtue of his office he is 
a member of the Board of Directors 
and the Board of Trustees. As Trust 
Officer he handles all legacies and be- 
quests received by Synod. 

In addition, the synodical Treasurer 
develops and executes policies for the 
insurance of synodical properties. He 
also concerns himself with the broad 
basic fiscal problems and issues of 
Synod and makes recommendations 
concerning the church’s financial affairs. 

During the fiscal year 1957, Doctor 
Behnken explained, the Treasurer of 
The Lutheran Church Missouri 
Synod, in consultation with the Board 
of Directors and the Board of Trustees, 
supervised and directed the deposit, 
safekeeping, disbursements, and _in- 
vestments of synodical funds totaling 
approximately $112,000,000. 

“The position,” said the President, 
“requires far-sighted fiscal statesman- 
ship.” 
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S. American Districts 


Study Self-Government 


At the request of the Brazil and 
Argentine Districts, Synod’s Board of 
Directors and Board of Home Missions 
in North and South America sent its 
chairman, Rev. Arthur H. Haake of 
San Francisco, and Vice-President 
Arnold H. Grumm of St. Louis to meet 
with the brethren of the two large Dis- 
tricts in the Southern Hemisphere. 

“The two South American Districts 
plan to ask the 1959 convention of 
Synod for permission to become a 
self-governing church and to have their 
own status,” said Dr. Grumm. 

Whether or not the Districts will 
make that memorial will depend upon 
the discussions of the two visitors with 
the officials of the two districts south 
of the equator. 

The conferences will consider the 
necessary steps for self-government 
and the future planning of the evange- 
lism, stewardship, seminary and teach- 
er training, and other programs in the 
church. 


Synodical Lutherans Hold 
Aquatennial Service 


The religious service at the Minneap- 
olis Aquatennial — civic summer fes- 
tival — for the first time in its history 
was conducted entirely by one church 
body: the Missouri Synod. 

The Parade Stadium was open on 
July 27 to persons of all denominations, 
but participants were chosen from 
Synod at the request of the preacher, 
Dr. Oswald Hoffmann, New York, Di- 
rector of Synod’s Public Relations and 
speaker on the Lutheran Hour. 

President Ernst H. Stahlke of the 
Minnesota District said Aquatennial 
officials acceded to the request, so that 
Dr. Hoffmann’s participation “would 
not be contrary to our policies.” 


Lutherans in World 


The nearly 71,000,000 Lutherans in 
the world represent 32% of all Prot- 
estants, according to the 1958 LWF 
directory. LWF member churches 
claim 49,600,000 Lutherans; © non- 
member churches, 5,300,000. Europe 
has 59,500,000 Lutherans; America 
8,400,000. 


Philippine Church 
Dedicated During 
Monsoon 


The first monsoon of the year 
reached Balakbak, Philippines, on 
June 1, when the Duntug Kalbaryu 
(Mount Calvary) Lutheran Church 
was dedicated. More than 200 faith- 
ful members moved through the tor- 
rent of rain after a short thanksgiving 
service in their old bamboo chapel to 
the new 66 26-foot church. 

With a seating capacity of 250, the 
sanctuary was filled despite the mon- 
soon. 

Three and a half years after the 
station was opened, Rev. Louis Nau 
dedicated the building and conducted 
the liturgy in Kankanaey dialect. The 
sermon, delivered by Rev. Rudolph 
Prange, was translated into Kankanaey 
by Vicar Thomas Batong. 

Designed by the members and the 
station missionary, Pastor Nau, the 
church was built by parishioners. 
Earth-packed blocks with concrete re- 
inforcements form the walls; corru- 
gated iron, the roofing; concrete, the 
floor. 

The pulpit and the altar are made 
of earth-packed blocks. A green dossal 
curtain covers the reredos wall. 

On one side of the chancel is a 
sacristy, and on the other side the 
church office. 

A wrought-iron church sign over 
the entrance depicts Mount Calvary 
with three crosses. 

Without the pews or permanent win- 
dows, the church cost $1,750, of which 
$1,000 was paid before dedication by 
members and friends of the congre- 
gation. 

Of the 204 souls, 35 are communi- 
cants; 112 children attend Sunday 
school; attendance at services is 280. 
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Balakbak, Philippines. 
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1 News of the Church in the World 


Missionaries in Congo 
Have Big Pests in Garden 


Have you found pesky invaders in 
your garden? Consider the size of the 
garden pests that bother Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Cuppy, missionaries of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ in the Belgian Congo: 
elephants. 

How to keep elephants out of the 
garden was asked of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Washing- 
ton Zoo. 

Answers: Fire, said the zoologists, 
will scare elephants away. 

Noise, suggested the Library of Con- 
gress. Put pebbles in a tin can and 
hang the can from a wire. The ele- 
phants will stumble over the wire. The 
clatter will frighten them away. 

Missionaries in the Congo report 
that pachyderms are still flexing their 
proboscides and enjoying the cassava 
root and fruits of the Cuppy garden — 
tin cans and all. 


Danish Clergy Oppose 
Mormons’ Use of 
Lutheran Records for 
Proxy Baptisms 


Throughout the Lutheran Church of 
Denmark strong opposition has devel- 
oped against a government directive 
that Lutheran pastors submit their par- 
ish registers for photographing by Mor- 
mons. 

Mormons believe that people who 
died without knowledge of Mormonism 
may be made adherents of that faith 
through proxy baptism. A main source 
for this Mormon practice has been the 
parish registers of the state church, 
recording official civil rolls of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

The government directive was issued 


“” j 
See, 


The new and the old “Duntug Kalbaryu” (Mount Calvary) Lutheran Church, 
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at the request of the Genealogical 
Society of Utah, an auxiliary of the: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day | 
Saints, with headquarters in Salt Lake: 
City. 

A statement supported by 500 mem- ; 
bers of parochial councils in South | 
Jutland said: “We consider it wrong | 
to let our parish records be photo- ; 
graphed for use by a non-Christian 
sect which practices baptism by proxy 
of deceased persons who were properly 
baptized in the Danish Lutheran Na- 
tional Church, where this baptism con- 
stitutes one of the foundations of our 
faith.” 

Some bishops in Denmark refused 
to distribute to the clergy of their dio- 
ceses the circular directive from the 
Ministry of Church Affairs. A num- 
ber of pastors announced they will defy 
the order. When Lutheran bishops were 
consulted in advance of this extension 
of permission, they unanimously ex- 
pressed sharp dissent. 


The altar of the Balakbak church 


7,000,000 Private School — 


Pupils Forecast for 1965 


Nearly 7,000,000 students will be 
enrolled in nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools in the U.S. by 1965 
if present trends continue, the nation’s 
Office of Education predicted. | 

A 152-page report on “The State and 
Non-public Schools,” published by the 
Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
states that one pupil in every seven will 
receive education in church-related or 
other private schools. Private college 
enrollments have increased from 
571,000 in 1931 to 1,158,000 in 1954. 
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ibe Ws. “supreme Court has 
affirmed the right of states to regulate 
the nonpublic schools by requiring that 
children must be in regular attendance, 
must be taught certain subjects, and 
that teachers meet minimum educa- 
tional qualifications, the report points 
out. It also emphasizes that states do 
not have the right to abolish or control 
private schools and that the famous 
Dartmouth and Oregon cases have de- 
fended the constitutional right of such 
schools to operate. 


THREE GENERATIONS of alumni 
attended commencement at St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans., June 1. Syn- 
odical President John W. Behnken, ’03, 
gave the address. His son, Rev. Victor 
Behnken, ’29, President of the Southern 
California District, saw his son Ken- 
neth, ’58, graduate. 


Dissuader of Suicides 
Visits United States 


Dr. Klaus’ Thomas, determined to rid 
his native Germany of the stigma of 
the highest suicide rate in the world, 
spent a month this summer in the U.S. 
to gather knowledge about the practice 
of pastoral psychology and to lecture. 

A qualified psychiatrist and an or- 
dained Lutheran minister, he has “per- 
sonally dissuaded more would-be sui- 
cides in recent years than perhaps any 
other person in the world,” states an 
NLC release. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke, an or- 
ganization he started in 1956, has 
a five-room office in Berlin, five phones, 
and a staff of three. A part-time volun- 
teer staff of 20 specialists in psychol- 
ogy, medicine, and pastoral counseling 
have personally advised 3,500 persons 
from both East and West Germany. 
Of these, 700 were given psychiatric 
treatment. Of the 15,000 phone calls, 
4,000 came from people in despair. 
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AS A RESULT OF PTR MISSION IN WESTERN WYOMING last January, 


these 17 adults on Pentecost joined Trinity Lutheran Church at Riverton. Seven 
were also baptized. The little girl in the picture insisted on being baptized with 
her daddy. Ten other children were also baptized on May 25. Rev. Edward 


A. Schmidt is the pastor. 


The agency provides training for 
a group of East Berlin theological stu- 
dents who spend three years in Dr. 
Thomas’ “seminary for pastoral care.” 
Eight such agencies now function in 
Europe. 

The Berlin agency is an offshoot of 
the Order of St. Luke in Germany, 
whose chaplain is Dr. Thomas and 
whose ecclesiastical sponsor is Bishop 
Otto Dibelius. 

Dr. Thomas earns a living for his 
family by teaching in a Berlin high 
school. 


Spry at 100 


The State of Minnesota and Mrs. 
Augusta Scherf, a member of Zion Lu- 
theran Church in Ada, are celebrating 
centennials this year. Born March 31, 
1858, before the territory became a 
state on May 11, she has lived the en- 
tire century in Minnesota. 

Recalling narrow escapes from prai- 
rie fires and coping with spring flood 
waters in the pioneer days, she also 
remembers the homecoming of Civil 
War veterans and the assassination of 
Lincoln. 

Confirmed by an itinerant mission- 
ary, she has been an active and devout 
member of the Missouri Synod through- 
out her long life, states the Minnesota 
Lutheran. 

The home she established with her 
husband was open to circuit-riding 
Pastor Stark, who held religious instruc- 
tions for the neighborhood children in 
the Scherf’s parlor on Saturday after- 
noons, conducted church services in a 
nearby school on Sunday mornings, 
made calls in the afternoon, and on 
Mondays departed for his regular con- 
gregation at Green Meadow. 

Still spry, Mrs. Scherf reads, cro- 
chets, knits, pieces quilts, and makes 
hook rugs. 
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Six of her nine children are living. 
One of her 108 great-grandchildren is 
Pastor William MacGregor of Faith 
Church, St. Cloud. There are 41 grand- 
children and 27 great-great-grand- 
children. 


Church Members Should 


Set Examples in Driving 


Laymen and pastors were told that 
they are “bound by their call as Chris- 
tians to set an example in safe driving 
as well as in other matters,” states 
a resolution adopted by the Minnesota 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church, at Onamia. 

Christian pastors and lay leaders “by 
their words, examples, and mere si- 
lence” must share part of the blame 
for the nation’s automobile accident 
record, according to the resolution 
which the convention adopted. 

Church leaders have contributed to 
this record “through giving people an 
easy conscience in reference to traffic 
violations,’ the resolution adds. A\l- 
most every auto accident violates traf- 
fic laws, and “this flouting of the law 
and its consequent maiming and killing 
convicts us under God’s Fourth and 
Fifth Commandments.” 


Associate Director of 
Public Relations Named 


Rev. Norman Temme, pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Omaha, Nebr., 
has been appointed associate director 
of Synod’s Public Relations, Dr. Os- 
wald Hoffmann, director of the de- 
partment, announced. 

On September | Pastor Temme will 
assume his new duties in New York. 

For 10 years he was chairman of 
the Northern Nebraska District’s Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 
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At Detroit, Mich.: Auditory training and visual symbols help in producing better 
speech for the deaf child enrolled at the Lutheran Institute for the Deaf. 


Two Lutheran Schools 
Serve Deaf Children 


The two synodically affiliated schools 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing children 
are internationally known for the out- 
standing quality of training given these 
boys and girls and for the emphasis on 
relating the child to the saving Christ. 


The Detroit school was founded in 
1873 by Rev. G. Speckhard of Michi- 
gan, who had been a teacher of the 
deaf in Germany before he entered the 
ministry. 

Now located on a well-landscaped 
20-acre site, the school this fall will 
enroll 108 children from the age of 
three years and up. Fourteen teachers 
are on the faculty. 


Superintendent of the school since 
1934, Dr. John A. Klein in June ob- 
served his 50th jubilee as a Lutheran 
teacher. Through a gift from his son 
and daughter-in-law, Lt. Col. and Mrs. 
John J. Klein, the father toured Europe 
this summer and visited his son, sta- 
tioned at Orleans, France. 

Thorough elementary education and 
religious training prepares the deaf 
child to become a self-reliant, self- 
respecting, loyal, and independent 
member of society and the state, and 
a communicant member of the church. 

Educational, health, and boarding 
costs average about $2,200 annually per 
pupil, but no child is ever refused 
admittance because of lack of parental 
funds. Scholarships are available for 
children whose intelligence quotient is 
above 75 and who are free of com- 
municable disease. 
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The second school, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Friends of the Deaf, is 
Mill Neck Manor at Mill Neck, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y. 

Dedicated in 1951, Mill Neck 
Manor, like the Detroit Institute, is 
known for its high quality of special- 
ized training and religious guidance. 

Mill Neck Manor affords psychiatric 
guidance, recreation, entertainment 
(birthday parties included), purposeful 
supervision of pupils from the nursery 
through high school, pre-vocational ac- 
tivities, and close interest in the per- 
sonal, spiritual, and physical needs of 
the more than 80 children enrolled. 
Melvin W. Luebke is the headmaster. 

How the faculty teaches totally deaf 
children to speak is shown in a color- 
sound film, available upon request. The 
filmstrip gives glimpses of the 86-acre 
former estate of the manufacturer of 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer cosmetics. 

The property, with the 35-room 
Tudor-Gothic mansion and other fire- 


Blind couple, confirmed in Christ Church 
written in Braille. L.—r.: Mrs. Kenneth Wiesehan, Rev. R. T. Eissfeldt, Mrs. and 
Mr. Vernon Shelly, Rev. Donald N. Wolkenhauer, Kenneth Wiesehan. 
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proof buildings, valued at more than} 
$2,000,000, was purchased __for' 
$216,000 by the Lutheran Friends of | 
the Deaf, Inc. Through Synod’s: 
“Building for Christ” offering the: 
school received $135,214 for reconver- | 
sion of buildings. 


Both schools depend for support | 
upon gifts from individuals and friends | 
interested in promoting the church’s | 
mission to the deaf through the Christ- . 
exalting training for boys and girls de- : 
prived of the sense of hearing. 

The Missouri Synod is the only: 
Protestant denomination to minister to | 
deaf children. 


Peoria, Ill., Woman 
Helps Blind Couple with 


Confirmation Lessons 


Under a hair dryer in a neighbor-. 
hood beauty shop, Mrs. Kenneth) 
Wiesehan noticed a blind woman feel- | 
ing a Braille watch to determine the 
time. : 

In the Holy Spirit’s time that meet-. 
ing in 1943 led to the confirmation this 
year of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Shelly, 
both of whom are blind. 

Mrs. Wiesehan, a member of Christ 
Lutheran Church in Peoria, IIl., and 
of the Lutheran Women’s Missionary 
League, had recently begun transcrib- 
ing Sunday School Lessons into Braille. 
She was naturally interested when she 
saw Mrs. Shelly release the top cover- 
ing from her watch and feel the raised 
numbers and the hands with her sensi- 
tive fingers. 

Transcribing Christian literature into 
Braille was mentioned. There were 
other meetings, Christian witnessing, 
some questions. The Shellys were un- 
churched. 


» Peoria, hold their confirmation vows, 
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Both women are employed. Mrs. 
Wiesehan is a recorder for the county 
courthouse, and Mrs. Shelly is a switch- 
board operator in the State Hospital. 
Both are also busy keeping house in 
addition to their work. Mrs. Wiesehan 
sent the Shellys the Sunday School 
Lessons and other Lutheran literature 
issued by Synod’s Board for Missions 
to the Blind. 

To help the Peoria Center for the 
Blind, where both Mr. and Mrs. Shelly 
hold administrative offices, Mrs. Wiese- 
han transcribed the local telephone 
directory into Braille — no small effort. 

When the blind couple started the 
course of instructions for confirmation, 
Mrs. Wiesehan transcribed for the 
Shellys’ study all the confirmation les- 
sons and the Bible passages in God 
and I; Treasure Book of Hymns and 
Prayer; the Order of Service; the Order 
of Service for Communion; the con- 
firmation vows; and hymns for services. 

With 37 other adults the Shellys were 
confirmed at Christ Church in June. 

“When Mr. and Mrs. Shelly come to 
the altar for Holy Communion, Pastor 
R. T. Eissfeldt and I touch the hands of 
the blind people, so that they will know 
they are about to receive the bread and 
the wine,” Rev. Donald N. Wolken- 
hauer, copastor, commented. 

“The Shellys are remarkable in 
meeting their problems,” he told the 
WITNESS. “Mrs. Shelly keeps her house 
very neat. Mr. Shelly operates a con- 
cession in the City Hall and has a route 
on which he fills candy machines. 

“He owns his own automobile — 
and also a boat on the Illinois River. 
He hires a sighted person to drive his 
car and his boat, but Mr. Shelley him- 
self fills the machines, and he and his 
wife enjoy cruises on the river,” Pas- 
tor Wolkenhauer said. 


Rev. R. A. Jank and Mrs. A. Herpols- 
heimer, Braille instructor. 
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News of the Church in the World 


Mill Neck Manor, N. Y.: As deaf youngsters advance in skill, voice inflection is 
associated with song. Unable to develop the degree of pitch necessary for true 
singing, these children nevertheless acquire amazing skills of rhythm in choral 
reading. 


Mrs. Shelly will soon join the 
LWML. Imbued with the spirit of lay 
evangelism in Christ Congregation, 
Mrs. Shelly is bringing to services 
another blind woman, who will begin 
confirmation instructions this fall. 

During the first six months of this 
year, there were 102 confirmations and 
102 baptisms in Christ Church; fifty 
prospects have enrolled for the next 
class. 


TB Victim Transcribed 
52 Books into Braille 


Because poor health prevented Mrs. 
A. W. Herpolsheimer of Lincoln, Nebr., 
from taking an active part in her home 
congregation, Trinity Lutheran Church, 
and because she was eager to perform 
some service in the Savior’s kingdom, 
she learned how to transcribe into 
Braille. 

In the early 40’s she saw in the Wal- 
ther League Messenger the request for 
Braille transcribers. It soon became 
necessary for her to spend some time 
at the Wheat Ridge Sanatorium in 
Colorado. 

In January 1945 Mrs. Herpolsheimer 
began learning Braille grade 1% by 
correspondence. Eight years later she 
took up grade 2, which is standard 
Braille. 

She has transcribed 52 books into 
Braille for the Lutheran Library for the 
Blind in St. Louis, writes Rev. Roland 
A. Jank of Hastings, Nebr. 

The Book of Jonah was the first 
volume Mrs. Herpolsheimer put into 
Braille. Known as an accurate tran- 
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scriber, an important factor, she has 
also transcribed popular Concordia 
Publishing House productions, such as 
Burden Made Light, Borderland of 
Right and Wrong, Secret of Beautiful 
Living, My Vineyard, and other ma- 
terial. 

Since 1955 she has been a Braille 
instructor. Instruction is given through 
correspondence. At one time she had 
95 students. 

“Braille lessons are mailed to her for 
correction until the course is com- 
pleted,” writes Pastor Jank. “Twenty- 
three of her students have finished, and 
11 were doing the test at the time of our 
interview.” 

Synod’s Board for Missions to the 
Blind provides each beginning student 
with the necessary equipment for tran- 
scribing: instruction book, slate, metal 
guide, stylus, and paper. 

A person can learn to be a proficient 
transcriber in about six months, de- 
pending on how much time the student 
can spend on the work, Pastor Jank 
says. 

A page can be transcribed in 45 min- 
utes to an hour. 

“Transcription of Sunday School 
Lessons for blind children is sorely 
needed. Most of Mrs. Herpolsheimer’s 
pupils are concentrating their efforts on 
this material. 

“This specialized type of mission 
work not only eases Mrs. Herpolshei- 
mer of some of her troubles, but also 
gives her comfort, because Christian 
literature in Braille helps bring the 
Light of the world into the heart of 
the blind,” writes the pastor. 


Ruins of the Incas and the Huaina- 
picchu at Machupicchu, Peru. 


(S THERE 


SECOND CHANCE? 


Traveling in the high Andes a Lutheran pastor muses on the Spanish 
conquistadors who double-crossed each other as well as the Incas. 


“Slow, there, old fellow, on these 
cathedral steps in this high altitude. 
Remember Psalm 90 and the three- 
score years and ten. You do not have 
chest measurements like the ragged 
latter-day Inca with his headstrap and 
huge burden. He just trotted by with- 
out so much as one gasp. Easy, now, 
or the soroche — mountain sickness — 
will get you as it did the New York 
woman, much younger than yourself. 
She had to be flown back to Lima and 
the sea level only yesterday. Watch 
yourself, or you will miss too much.” 


The locale is Cuzco, capital of the 
vanished mighty Inca Empire, high in 
the Andes, two hours’ flight inland 
from Lima, Peru. 

It is May, early fall in South Amer- 
ica; the suggestion of a chill is in the 
air, or in what there is left of it at 
this altitude. What the atmosphere 
lacks in density at this height, it makes 
up in clarity. Distant mountain ranges 
stand out sharply against a blue sky. 

Unmarred by swirling dust and 
smoke and soot, colorful subjects for 
pictures lie right at hand. The camera 
enthusiast cannot ask for more. For- 
getting himself in his total dedication, 
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The Andes along the railway from Cuzco 
to Machupicchu. 


bound later on to bore his friends no 
end, he starts out at a determined gait 
from Hotel Cuzco, one of a chain of 
acceptable government-operated hotels, 
but he is walking quite slowly by the 
time he reaches the Plaza de Armas, 
the center of the Inca scene. 

Cuzco, the man at the hotel desk 
will have you understand, is the oldest 
continuously inhabited city in the 
Western Hemisphere. There are, of 
course, numerous buildings of more 
recent construction, like the hotels, 
schools, and residences of affluent de- 
scendants of early Spanish settlers, but 
the city really takes its character from 
the edifices raised in the times follow- 
ing the conquest and from the ruins of 
the long centuries preceding it. 


Churches in the Spanish style — and 
you wonder why there are so many — 
are in close proximity. Probably no- 
where else in the world will you hear 
so much ringing and clanging of bells 
on a Sunday morning. The superstruc- 
ture of some exquisitely designed 
churches rests on solid Inca masonry 
in a perfect state of preservation after 
these many years. Work is going on 
where one such superstructure was 
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Llamas, 
cloth, stand along the roadside near Cuzco. 


The main square, Plaza de Armas, and the? 
cathedral in Cuzco, Peru. 


which furnish the wool for soft 


By 


E. H. Bertermann 


badly damaged by an earthquake, while 
the superb Inca foundations remained 
intact. 

Indians, dispirited by their crushing 
defeat and silent, like flotsam drifting 
in the sluggish backwater of poverty 
and ignorance, glide by on bare feet. 
Tattered ponchos — cloaks — that 
once were dark red cover shoulders. 

Some Incas are on their way to the 
cathedral. The wretched figure of an 
old woman in a faded shawl is seen on 
the cathedral steps. Inside, the heavy 
aroma of incense pervades the sanc- 
tuary. The main altar, plated with 
thick silver, glistens in the light of 
many candles. Kneeling Indians, mo- 
tionless and quiet, exhibit a reverence 
profoundly affecting the onlooker. 

The cathedral occupies the site where 
once stood the palace of the Inca 
Huiracocha. The cross has taken the 
place of the round gold shield of the 
sun god. Religion is dominant every- 
where in the vast panorama of Cuzco. 
The scene remains unintelligible to the 
visitor unaware of its impact on the 
conquered Incas who once lived and 
moved and had their being there and 
insensible to its drive in the lives of 
their descendants and masters today. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


: 


= 


“Christ of the Andes” on the border 
between Argentina and Chile. 


“But was it not thoughts on religion 
which brought you to Peru in the first 
place? Scenic grandeur? To be sure, 
there is enough to sweep you off your 
feet: the appalling Andes, the delight- 
ful and fertile Valley of the Gods, the 
sparkling mountain stream hurrying 
through it, and the towns with their 
Spanish sections and squalid Indian 
portions, all so different from Wiscon- 
sin. Llamas, along the roadways near 
Cuzco, furnish the wool for expensive 
cloth. 

“Historical pageantry? Here is high 
drama! This is the, stage on which 
moved the powerful Atahualpa, the ab- 
solute ruler of what may have been 
the world’s original welfare state. He 
and his family reigned as gods, but 


every subject dwelt in social security, 


if not in plenty. Here stark reality out- 
does imaginative tragic composition: 
Atahualpa, arrayed like Solomon in all 
his glory, succumbed to the relentless 
Pizarro’s artillery. 

“The Inca’s ransom, a roomful of 
gold worth $1514 million, paid on the 
dot as agreed, failed to save him from 
an execution approved by the Domini- 
can Valverde. 


“Valverde — you holy scoundrel — 
and your brother Dominican over in 
Germany, John Tetzel, who spoke his 
lines 15 years before! — what would 
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Dominic have to say about the two of 
you? 

“In Germany, John, failing, sank 
into disgrace, while you, succeeding, 
rose to Cuzco’s first bishopric! Glit- 
tering treasure? Gold, galleons loaded 
with it, came from this very spot where 
on pagan temples it was used as we 
use copper. No, more than these 
things, it was the strangeness of the 
Inca acceptance of the resurrection of 
the body, which had been going around 
in your mind and which may have 
started it all.” 

It was religion, too, in part, that 
brought Pizarro and his courtly cava- 
liers and low ruffians to Cuzco, or, 
anyway, what they believed was service 
to God. On November 16, 1532, be- 
fore he set Pizarro on to open fire on 
the unsuspecting and unarmed entou- 
rage of Atahualpa, Valverde delivered 
a long religious harangue before the 
emperor, through the interpreter Feli- 
pillo. They would save his soul but 
also have his gold. 

“Religion pure and undefiled”? The 
pattern of the conquest was one of a 
dizzy jumble of God and gold, or gold 
and God. No one can tell which came 
first. 


“But where did the early mysterious 
people of the Andes, without the Bible, 
get the idea of the resurrection’ of the 
body? Not many pagans thought it 
likely. The old Egyptians did. Were 
there others besides? The Greeks did 
not, as you well know from St. Paul’s 
sermon on Mars’ Hill. He never got 
to his ‘Amen’ with that sermon. It 
stopped abruptly when he reached the 
part about the resurrection of the dead. 
Some then said something about some 
other time; it was getting late anyway. 

“Like the Egyptians, you Andes 
people mummified your dead, or some 
of them, but placed them in baskets. 
Corpses, sitting upright, you clothed 
and tied in the position of the fetus. 

“Curiously, you came closer to the 
real truth than many: ‘All that are in 
the graves shall hear His voice and 
shall come forth, they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life, and 
they that have done evil, unto the resur- 
rection of damnation,’ coming from 
Him who is not surmising, but knows.” 

Martha of Bethany knew about it, 
from the Word, of course: “I know 
that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the Last Day.” 


The resurrection is as sure as there 
is a God. Nobody can stop it, though 
some may think they can, like the 
St. Louis man, telling of his plans. 
He would arrange for his cremation 
and have a friend pour his ashes from 
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the center of Eads Bridge, that some 
of his ashes would fly to the Illinois 
side, some to the Missouri side, and 
some would settle on the Mississippi 
River to be carried all the way to the 
Gulf of Mexico, maybe into the At- 
lantic Ocean. His eye had a challenge 
when he asked, “You, a pastor, don’t 
think those ashes will come together 
again, do you?” 

“Never mind, brother, you will be 
among those present, like all the rest 


of us. What happens there will be 
final.” 
Cuzco . .. mountains shall depart 


. everlasting to everlasting . . . eye 
for an eye... verily, not come forth 
. . . Inca hell deep down in the earth 

. . army with banners . . . Mississippi. 
.. . It is as when a pin wheel whirls 
around on the television screen and 
suddenly stops with a name. De Soto! 


“De Soto, second in command to 
Pizarro and the first white man to speak 
to Atahualpa, later to lead a much 
larger expedition to Florida. Florida, 
where you followed Ponce de Leén. 

“You, De Soto, would have done 
much better had you stayed in Cuzco. 
You got as little gold out of Florida 
and the region west as your predeces- 
sor, gullible Ponce de Leon, there 
found the Fountain of Youth. 

“Do it all over again, without the 
mistakes! He returned to Cuba, to die 
there without his second chance, and 
you, De Soto, sank into the Missis- 
sippi. 

“No, 
another 


there is no such thing as 
try, neither in this life nor in 
the life to come. The Preacher says: 
‘In the place where the tree falleth, 
there shall it be!” 


They are all gone now — the actors 
who moved over this Cyclopean stage 
— Father Luque, the man with the 
money bags; Almagro, a conquistador 
partner of Francisco Pizarro; and 
Pizarro, the men who formed a triple 
alliance for the rape of Peru. The 
three confirmed their pact by receiving 
each one third of the same host and 
swearing on the missal to divide the 
loot into three honest parts. 

Luque died before there could be 
a division; Almagro, double-crossed by 
Pizarro, was beheaded right here in this 
plaza, while Pizarro, in full possession 
of all thirds, was assassinated in 1541. 
The mills of God never miss. 

“I hope that you, Pizarro, found the 
mercy that you as well as all the rest 
of us reprobates in the sight of God 
need. 

“Run through with the swords of 
Almagro’s avengers, you, Pizarro, fell 
on the floor of your palace in Lima. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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WITNESS COMMENT | 


The High Cost of Selling Thirst 


Hard dollars are spent to put 
“kick” in the taste buds 


Drinking was a factor in more than 200 traffic deaths 
over the Fourth of July and will probably cause at least 
that many more fatalities on the Labor Day weekend, 
the Methodist Board of Temperance reported. It cited 
the findings of a study made by the National Safety Coun- 
cil that liquor is a factor in 55% of holiday deaths on the 
highway, compared with an annual average of 30%. 

Eleven producers of alcoholic beverages in the U. S. 
have spent $101,582,614 on advertising last year, the 
Board says. The figure includes $43,775,000 for news- 
paper ads and $28,065,000 for magazines, but not radio 
time or “point of purchase” signs on premises. The 
price of selling thirst for alcoholic “drinks” is not cheap. 

There probably wasn’t an advertising sign to attract 
the multitude near the mount where the Author and 
Finisher of our faith gave the Beatitudes. One of them 
includes a blessing for a special kind of thirst: “Blessed 
are they which . . . thirst after righteousness.” This thirst, 
in His own divine words, has His promise of being filled. 

Christ did not limit His words to the disciples and 
the crowd around the mountain pulpit. The words still 
carry a message for Main Street and Madison Avenue; 
for Rural Route 1 and for A. P. O. addressees. 

Thirsting after righteousness is a good and priceless 
thirst to sell without money. And the aftertaste is beyond 
compare. 


Ready for Anything 


Daily events whir 
from crisis to crisis 


When Senator John McClellan heard that his son 
Jimmy had died in an air crash, the Arkansas legislator 
exclaimed, “How much more am I supposed to take?” 

The Senator’s two other sons had also died violently: 
Max, in Africa during World War II; John, Jr., in an 
auto accident three days after his brother’s funeral. 

Sympathetic Christians understand Mr. McClellan’s 
reaction to the bad news. Death always comes with 
startling finality. Death by violence adds shock. 

Only the tempered coils of Christian faith can cushion 
that impact: faith which knows, even if it does not 
comprehend, that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the called according 
to His purpose.” 

Even in disaster, a Christian knows and remembers, 
God is at work. A wise and loving Father is fashioning 
the lives of His children. While they see only single 
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events —a death, a crippling injury, an emotional col- 
lapse, a blighted career — He makes them work together. 
He weaves them into a fabric that eventually is altogether 
good. 

Faith which recognizes God at work also grasps the 
meaning of His good. It does not always denote bodily 
comfort and ease, the absence of pain and grief, the 
attainment of desires and dreams. More than anything 
else — the Cross leaves no doubt — God would have 
His children to be saved, to be led by the Spirit, to 
mortify the deeds of the body, to be like Him and with 
Him forever. 

To them that love God, and to them alone, all things 
achieve His exalted plan. To them who are the called 
according to His purpose, who have been delivered 
from sin’s bondage into the liberty of His children, frag- 
mentary experiences converge into the main stream of 
divine love. 

In a period of world tension, when daily events 
whir from crisis to crisis, when almost anything can hap- 
pen, the believer does not panic. He is ready for any 
eventuality, for he rivets his eyes and his faith on the 
Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things hold 
together and through whom all things work together 
for his good. 


Calendar Without Sunday? 


Rest and relaxation 
have their place 


By a law of the state, Emperor Constantine in 321 
confirmed the church’s custom of observing Sunday as 


a day of rest and worship. For millions of people, how- 


ever, Sunday might as well be removed from the calendar. 
Sunday traffic on the highways — driving for pleasure 
— exceeds that of any weekday. 


The tensions of modern life necessitate regular 


periods of rest and relaxation; labor-saving devices pro-. 
vide a considerable amount of leisure time. But people 


who dedicate their weekends to amusements and in- 
dulgence level the Lord’s day to the other days of the 
week. By living too close to the earthly scene and by 
being preoccupied with material pursuits, pleasure- 
seekers set up a standard of values which are incom- 
patible with the Christian life. 


The central purpose of Sunday is worship. On the 
first day of the week Christians assemble with other 
believers, honor the Triune God in public worship, and 
keep their souls in close contact with Him. The fellow- 
ship of the faithful is one of man’s highest privileges. 

A Christian who parks his car near his church during 


worship hours testifies to the community that here the 
name of the Lord is hallowed, as it should be. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


. 


The Christian and World Unrest 


When American troops landed in Lebanon and 
British troops entered Jordan, everyone realized that 
_ shocking conditions were gripping the world again. When 
_ several urgent meetings of the United Nations were called 
_ hurriedly and when the radio, television, and newspapers 
kept us all astir with announcements, descriptions, pre- 
dictions, and maps, we knew that the world faces not 
merely terrible unrest but even the grave danger of 
another world war. The situation is alarming. The Mid- 
dle East may be a powder keg. A terrible explosion may 
occur. Our national leaders seemingly are very much 
worried. They have difficult decisions to make. 


God Wants Us to Pray 


What shall we do about this situation? Some criticize 
our national leaders very severely. That is never difficult. 
However, do such people know all the facts? Unless we 
do, such harsh criticism is not justified. God wants us 
Christians to pray “for all that are in authority.” Our 
leaders need our prayers in these troublesome days. 

Of course, we children of God should pray fervently 
that God may graciously prevent the outbreak of another 
world war. God can do it. The psalmist reminds us: 
“He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; He 
breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in sunder; He 
burneth the chariot in the fire” (Ps. 46:9). He can do it 
today despite all the modern weapons of destruction, 
even as He did it in the days of the psalmist. All the 
nuclear weapons and all the wisdom and ingenuity of 
man will never outdistance the power of God. He can 
make wars to cease. He can prevent wars. 


Why Does God Permit Wars? 


Why, then, are there wars and rumors of wars? Why 
does God ever permit wars with all their horror to come? 
Read the history of the Children of Israel, which pin- 
points the answer. It is nothing else than the wickedness 
-of man. Whenever Israel forsook God, went up into the 
high places, erected altars unto Baal and other idols, and 
thus became guilty of spiritual whoredom (Jeremiah 3; 
Ezekiel 16; Hosea 1), God not only permitted, but 
even sent, the armies of the enemies to punish Israel 
severely. Just think how the Syrians came up against 
Judah and Jerusalem and destroyed all the princes of 
the people and how the Lord delivered a great host into 
their hand (2 Chron. 24:23, 24). Or think of the sad 
decimation of Judah when they were carried away into 
Babylonian captivity. (2 Kings 25; Jer. 29:9) 

However, God called the Children of Israel to re- 
pentance again and again. He wanted them to forsake 
their wicked ways and return to Him. He promised 
them peace and blessing. In Neh. 1:8, 9 we read: “If ye 
transgress, I will scatter you abroad among the nations. 
But if ye turn unto Me and keep My commandments and 
do them, though there were of you cast out unto the 
uttermost part of the heaven, yet will I gather them from 
thence and will bring them unto the place that I have 
chosen to set My name there.” In Jeremiah 25 the 
prophet foretold the Babylonian Captivity, but added 
in verse 5: “Turn ye again now everyone from his evil 
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way and from the evil of your doings, and dwell in 
the land that the Lord hath given unto you and to your 
fathers forever and ever.” 


American Idols 


Today’s black clouds of threatening war on the 
horizon and the resultant unrest and fear of the fore- 
bodings of the most terrible destruction the world has 
ever experienced are the result of man’s wickedness. 
I need not even mention God-defying, atheistic Com- 
munism. I am more concerned about our American 
sins. What a record of murder and robbery, fornica- 
tion and adultery, divorce and broken homes! What 
a terrible stench these must be before God! 

But more than that, I am thinking of our American 
idols. We may not bow down before wood and stone, 
but how many worship the idols of pleasure, luxury, 
excessive use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, gluttony, 
greed, gambling, lust for gain or power or honor? What 
a shocking array of idolatries God must witness! If ever, 
then surely today we must cry out: America, repent! 


Sins of Church Members 


And what about us who are members of the church? 
Are we guilty of some of the sins mentioned? Un- 
fortunately we must answer yes. And must we not add 
the special sins found in our churches today? What 
about the awful spirit of satiety? By remaining away 
from the house of God, where the Bread of Life is dis- 
pensed, are people not saying with Israel of old: “Our 
soul Joatheth this light bread”? 

What shall we say about the spirit of complacency 
or apathy which has ensnared many hearts? It seems 
that nothing will break through to move these people. 

What about carelessness and indifference in matters 
of Biblical doctrine? Is it because some parents insist 
on speedy confirmation of their children irrespective of 
whether they have received thorough instruction or not? 
Is it because some adults receive only a very meager 
course of instructions? Are these some of the reasons 
why some no longer recognize unadulterated Biblical 
doctrine as a precious heritage and consequently say 
we should not emphasize purity of doctrine so much? 

Or what shall we say of the spirit of worldliness 
which has crept into our congregations? Why is it that 
there is so little, if any, difference between Christians and 
worldly people as far as their conversations, their con- 
duct, or their behavior are concerned? 


“Return to Me” 


Thus I could continue, but may this suffice. I do 
want to emphasize that all these sins displease and offend 
God. They contribute to the causes of the present world 
situation. Let us consider our own sins and transgres- 
sions, not merely the guilt of others. 

God wants a penitent people. Let us pray for our 
country, for the world, for peace. The words of the 
prophet Malachi (3:7) apply to us: “Return unto Me, 
and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


JOHN W. BEHNKEN 
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Rev. O. C. Schroeder 


Parents bring a deaf son to the Wis- 
consin State School for the Deaf at 


for the Blind,” published in Delavan, where he lives for nine 
Braille.  OnG, ing ; : 


is her pastor. 


In Schools for the Deaf 


Is your child able to hear and to 
speak? There are thousands of children 
who cannot hear any sound; some cannot 
The 350 schools and 
classes for the deaf in the United States 
have an enrollment of 24,279. Think of 
all these boys and girls who cannot nor- 
mally hear Sunday school lessons telling 
of Jesus or sing the praises of the Savior, 
as do your sons or daughters who have 


speak plainly. 


SS ee a 


Is. 29: La 


good hearing. 


Rev. Ernest C. Mappes (right) of Omaha, 
Nebr., instructs deaf-blind Ardo V. Beavers 
and his wife of Sioux City, Iowa. She 
watches her pastor's signing hands; her hus- 
band learns by touch. They were confirmed, 
November 10, 1957. 


e” 


months during the school year 


Synod’s missionaries work in 47 resi- 
dential public schools, 
and two schools for the mentally re- 
tarded. The missionaries often preach to 
entire assemblies of 200 or 300 children. 
Religion classes with 2,054 pupils usually 
are conducted by these specially trained 
pastors who use the sign language. Last 
year 109 deaf children were confirmed. 
They confessed Christ as their personal 
Savior and learned to say: 


16 city schools, 


“Jesus loves 


me” and “I love my Jesus.” What a 


“I love my Jesus” is signed by. four children 
from North Dakota State School for the 
Deaf. Rev. Waldemar O. Ferber of Fargo 
instructs the children in religion. 
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In learning to speak, a deaf child feels the 
vibrations on the larynx and facial planes 


of the teacher. 


blessing that our church can bring so 
many deaf children to the one and only 
Savior! Praise Him, for “He hath done 
all things well.” 


Among the Deaf-Blind 


It is difficult for a pastor to communi- 
cate with people who are both deaf and 
blind. Many of them become great lovers 
of God’s Word. Under the spiritual care 
of Synod’s missionaries are about 
85 deaf-blind Christians who, through 
the sense of touch, receive the message 
of the glorious Gospel. 


Churches for the Deaf 


Located in large centers where there 
are good-sized congregations are 24 Mis- 
souri Synod churches or chapels for the 
deaf. In Delavan, Wis., a new sanctuary 
for the deaf is being built across the road 
from the State School for the Deaf, 
where 85 children are receiving instruc- 
tion from one of Synod’s missionaries. 


In this weekday released-time Bible class of 30 deaf 
children in Kansas City, Mo., only one comes from 
a Lutheran home. Rev. Alvin E. Ferber has conducted 
these classes for 14 years. His Bible classes at Kansas 
State School for the Deaf enroll 120. 


Mrs. Larry Noell, who brings three young blind children, 
encourages friendly Sunday school pupils of the same age 
to teach hymns to the blind. “David, wearing suspenders, 
has often been a guest in the homes of our members. He and 
the little girl are totally blind,” writes Rev. Edward A. Rauff, 
pastor of Worthington Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


The unchurched girl sitting between the twin Verhoek girls 
uses the “Sunday School Lessons” in large type. William 
Mackensen teaches this Sunday school class in Worthington. 


The Library for the Blind, which functions under 
Synod’s Board of Missions for the Blind, last year sent 
out 2,300 Braille books and 2,500 talking books. Most 
popular in demand are the Bible in Braille and in Moon 
type; Living for Christ, four sermons by Dr. Walter A. 
Maier; The Life for You (in two years 2,500 readers 
asked for this book in response to Synod’s TV program 
“This Is the Life’); The Family Worship Hour; and The 
Chapel Window. Portals of Prayer in Braille is sent free 
seven times a year to 475 blind readers, through the co- 
operation of Concordia Publishing House, which is also 
the headquarters for the Library for the Blind: 3558 S. 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Tape recordings — a new service the board offers to 
the blind—are made by a group of tape-recording 
enthusiasts in Hammond, Ind., who use their hobby to 
serve the church. The blind may now request any religious 
book, novel, or textbook. The group will record the 


Mrs. Joseph Hewlett brings children from the Ohio State 
School for the Blind to the Worthington Church, which 
is only a short distance from the school. 
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books on tape and mail them. The tape may be kept 
indefinitely, used over and over, or returned for a new 
book. Textbooks on tape will simplify many problems 
of blind college students. 

Tape Pal Club, also in the making, enables blind 
Lutherans to communicate with one another by send- 
ing tapes. 


Four Christian magazines are published by the board: 
The Lutheran Messenger in Braille, the Lutheran Herald 
in Moon, Teen Time in Braille and in large type, and 
Der Bote, published in Germany. The church maintains 
its principal contact with the blind through these maga- 
zines, sent free to readers in 23 countries. 


The youth program, sponsored by the board, sends 
Teen Time to all schools for blind children in America. 
The board is grateful for the co-operation of superin- 
tendents of the state schools, where one out of ten blind 
children enrolled regularly reads Teen Time. The prin- 
cipal of the Ohio School for the Blind has written many 
articles for Teen Time. 


The church parent program, suggested by a super- 
intendent of the Missouri School for the Blind, helps 
serve the needs of blind children. Parents with adequate 
home facilities provide “a home away from home” on 
weekends for a child boarding in a residential school 
far from his own home. In the benefactor’s home the 
blind child experiences normal home life in a sighted 
environment. A booklet prepared by Mrs. Herman Kop- 
pelmann explains how hosts can serve a blind child 
intelligently. Many Lutheran homes throughout the 
country enrich their family circles by welcoming blind 
children for weekend visits. 


The Transcription Committee, composed of large 
groups of sighted women who have studied Braille, 
devotes much time to producing literature for the blind. 
“It makes me feel like I am on top of the world to be 
able to sing the hymns,” writes a blind child who uses 
the hymns the Transcription Committee has put into 
Braille. The work of the committee is departmentalized. 
One group specializes in transcribing Sunday School 
Lessons. Another group supplies books in Braille for the 
Library for the Blind. 


A new sound filmstrip shows a state school for the 
blind; blind children studying, keeping house, washing 
clothes, cooking, and playing; and also shows how the 
Board of Missions for the Blind fits the church’s program 
into these schools. 


Martin Luther confesses: “God has given me my eyes 
and ears and all my senses, for which it is my duty to 
thank and praise, to serve and obey Him.” 


Jesus was deeply concerned about the blind. “Unto 
many that were blind He gave sight.” (Luke 7:21) 


“Sunday School Lessons” in Braille, one month’s mailing, 
stacked in the home of Mrs. Leo Bruhn, Charter Oak, 
Iowa. Rev. Frederick A. Wiese (right) of Schleswig, Iowa, 
has long been active in serving the blind in his area. 
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Mrs. Julian Hoffmann (left), librarian, Lutheran Library for 
the Blind, and her helper, Mrs. Ralph Abell. 


Mrs. William Mackensen (in print dress), a 
Braille transcriber, teaches Mrs. Richard 
Dager of Columbus, Ohio, how to transcribe. 


Proverbs 


On Being Tactful 


Proverbs 15:1: 
eth away wrath, 
stir up anger.” 


“A soft answer turn- 
but grievous words 


Dale Carnegie’s book, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, has been 
a best seller for many years. It appeals 
to a basic human desire — the desire 
to gain friends, to be liked, to win other 
people over to our point of view. 
Essentially the approach is to use what 
we popularly call “psychology.” 

There is a higher, spiritually oriented 
psychology, a divine kind of tact, which 
the holy writer commends in the words 
of our text. Superficially, the approach 
of Dale Carnegie and of Solomon 
appear to be the same. What makes 
the difference is the motivation. 

At times we all become the objects 
of other people’s wrath — sometimes 
justly, more often (or so we think) un- 
justly. Whether it be a parent dealing 
with an unruly child, or an employee 
wilting under the rebuke of the “boss,” 
or an unwary motorist lashed by a 
policeman’s tongue, or two friends en- 
gaged in a foolish “tiff’ — only too 
often the day is marred by outbursts of 
wrath. Anger indeed is an all too com- 
mon human emotion. But it is far 
better to be the object than the subject 
of that emotion. 

The inspired advice, therefore, is 
timely: “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath; but grievous words stir up 
anger.” To meet an angry word with 
an equally angry retort may be a 
natural impulse, but it is both foolish 
and wrong. 

It is foolish, because it simply makes 
a bad situation worse. To give vent to 
our spleen may give us a certain per- 
verse satisfaction, but it settles no prob- 
lems, and it rights no wrongs. It is, 
to be sure, “poor psychology.” 

But it is more than poor psychology. 
It is poor religion. And therefore, to 
utter “grievous words” is wrong. 

It is wrong because the motivation 
is wrong. Anger is incompatible with 
that love which is to motivate the 
Christian’s every act, word, and 
thought. And so the Christian heeds 
the advice to turn away wrath with 
“a soft answer,” not just for the sake 
of tact, but for the sake of love. 

And that love in the face of anger 
and scorn is best exemplified by Him 
who, “when He was reviled, reviled 
not again.” THOMAS COATES 
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Gin Hymns 


The Common Doxology 


“We shall now sing No. 644 in The 
Lutheran Hymnal.” Have you ever 
heard such an announcement? Perhaps 
not. Most likely it was: “Let us sing 
the Common Doxology.” No need to 
turn to the page. 

This 4-line stanza, also called the 
Long-Meter Doxology, is doubtless the 
most widely known and most fre- 
quently sung hymn in English Protes- 
tant churches. Some congregations 
sing it in every worship service. How 
often one hears a Christian assembly, 
after a report of successful Kingdom 
work, break forth, almost spontane- 
ously, with the enthusiastic 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow!’’ 


This hymn of praise (for that is 
what the Greek-Latin word doxologia 
means) is characterized by simplicity. 
It is self-explanatory. Even a child can 
readily understand the lines. 

The Common Doxology expresses 
the chief sentiment in the heart of the 
believer: ‘Praise God!” Of _ this 
“noblest work to adore” the child of 
God never tires. Like the Old Testa- 
ment Psalter the burden of Christian 
song is to glorify our Lord. 

For what? For “all blessings.” What 
a wealth of meaning in those two 
words! They are comprehensive, all- 
inclusive! 

Even suffering and affliction, com- 
monly considered harmful, are in the 


‘providence of a loving Father a bless- 


ing for the child of God. The Chris- 
tian worshiper acknowledges God as 
the source of all good. There is no 
reliance on self, no dependence on 
human achievements. Here is_ total 
commitment to the Lifegiver, the Sus- 
tainer, the Preserver of body, mind, 
and spirit. 


“Praise Him, all creatures here below!”’ 


Here is the missionary note. The 
Christian lauds and magnifies God for 
personal blessings. Then he reaches 
out and exhorts all mortals to acknowl- 
edge God as their Maker and to sound 
forth His praises, 


“Praise Him above, ye heavenly host!’ 


Though earth-bound, the Christian 
in thought constantly flies upward to 
his heavenly home, where he will 
eventually join the angels round the 
throne of glory. But even now, in 
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spirit, he urges them to take part in 
the universal praise of their and his 
Lord. 


“Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!”’ 


The doxology ends on a confessiona: 
tone. It praises the true God, the Tri- 
une God, the Creator, the Redeemer: 
the Sanctifier. Only He is to be tha 
Center, the Object of Christian worship 
and praise. 

The Common Doxology also was 
originally the last stanza of three 


hymns, two of which are in oun 
hymnal: “Awake, My Soul, and with 
the Sun” (536) and “All Praise tc 


Thee, My God, This Night” (558). 

Strangely enough, these three hymns 
were composed for schoolboys of Win- 
chester College, England, in the late 
17th century, by Bishop Thomas Ken. 
Related to the famous angler Izaak 
Walton, Ken was one of the most emi- 
nent and fearless Anglican bishops, 
who for reasons of conscience was in- 
volved in controversies with three 
English kings. 

He prepared a manual of private 
devotions, containing his three hymns, 
which the schoolboys were urged to 
sing in their “chambers devoutly” 
morning and evening. These hymns 
were probably printed on broad sheets 
and posted over the beds of the stu- 
dents. Not until 1692 were they pub- 
lished in pamphlet form without Ken’s 
knowledge. He must have considered 
the Common Doxology good hymnody, 
for he ended all three hymns with the 
praise stanza. 

The tune always used with the dox- 
ology first appeared in the Anglo- 
Genevan Psalter of 1551. It was most 
likely composed by the French Hugue- 
not Louis Bourgeois for Psalm 134. 
In England it became associated with 
William Kethe’s hymn version of Psalm 
100 (L. H., No. 14) in the hymnbook 
called Day’s Psalter, in which the term 
“Old” was prefixed to the tune. Hence 
the tune is always known as “Old 
Hundredth” or “Old Hundred.” 

The coupling of this stately, chorale- 
like tune with Ken’s majestic quatrain 
of masterly amplification and com- 
pression combined to make the Com- 
mon Doxology one of the best 
corporate expressions of divine praise. 

L. B. 


THE LUTHERAN WITNESS 


‘ 
> 


Whats the 


ANSWER ? |] 


@ Non-Lutheran — commune with choir? 


®@ Gifts for pastor — during Communion? 


© Doctrine of election — understandable? 


} Question: Is it accepted prac- 
tice for a salaried non-Lu- 

i theran organist to attend 
Holy Communion (with the choir) 
without previous instruction and ac- 
ceptance into membership? 


Answer: It is difficult to give a ready 
yes Or no answer to your question. Per- 
haps this organist has a good religious 
background. Through his regular at- 
tendance at divine services he finds him- 
self in agreement with our teachings 
and tells the pastor that he accepts 
them without reservation, including our 
distinctive teachings on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. This the pastor may regard as suf- 
ficient justification for permitting the 
man to commune with the choir. 

But there is another factor. Because 
this is a public Communion service — 
not a life-and-death emergency — the 
matter of offense must be considered. 
Knowing that he is of non-Lutheran 
background, the members rightly ask: 
““Why this exception? If he is suffi- 
ciently acquainted and in agreement 
with Lutheran teaching, why should he 
not be required to make a public state- 
ment of his faith? 

More than this. If he is sincerely 
convinced of the correctness of our 
doctrine, he ought to sever his connec- 
tion with a church which teaches other- 
wise than God’s Word teaches, and 
then unite with our church. 

True discipleship, which is essential 
for a worthy reception of the Lord’s 
Supper, involves among other things a 
sincere confession and loyalty to God’s 
Fruth: (Rom. 10:9, 10; 2 Cor. 13:8). To 
remain unchurched or to retain mem- 
bership in a church that teaches con- 
trary to the Word of God is not true 
discipleship and should not be sanc- 
tioned by admission to Communion. 

The pastor’s and congregation’s con- 
cern for the man’s soul should impel 
them to insist that the man unite with 
the church either by way of adult con- 
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firmation or by public profession of 
faith, if he is sufficiently advanced in 
Christian knowledge. To admit a man 
with scant knowledge of God’s truth 
and an adherent of false teaching, a 
man who is hardly able to examine 
himself, is a blameworthy procedure 
which makes pastor and congregation 
partakers of his sins. (1 Tim. 5:22) 
in the Lutheran Church is 
the practice of bringing a gift 
for the minister as the individual 
communicants come forward to the 
altar for Holy Communion? Should 
not this practice be eliminated be- 


cause it gives the impression of put- 
ting a price on the Sacrament? 


Question: How widespread 


Answer: That a congregation has the 
right to collect funds for Communion 
supplies and to give the balance to the 
pastor must be admitted. That it is 
possible to do this in a perfectly proper 
manner must also be conceded. Far 
be it from the writer to discourage 
congregations from showing “double 
honor” to their pastors and teachers 
(1 Tim. 5:17); yet in his early ministry, 
when he saw members of the congre- 
gation place an offering on the front 
pew before they knelt to receive the 
Sacrament, he was so startled that he 
urged the congregation to abolish the 
custom. It makes a strange impres- 
sion — as if the Sacrament were being 
bought for a price. 

It would seem far better to purchase 
these Communion supplies from the 
regular treasury and to show kindnesses 
to the pastor in some other way. But 
if the church is minded to continue the 
practice, it might be done in a less con- 
spicuous manner. 

How widespread this custom is we 
have no way of telling. Some churches 
have a special basket offering during 
the confessional service. 
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Question: How can one rec- 

oncile with God’s love and 

- justice the fact that He favors 

the elect and condemns all the others 

to hell? Because of this problem, 

I am an unbeliever, but I do have the 
honest wish to learn something. 


Answer: It is neither necessary nor 
possible for us to reconcile God’s ways 
and acts with human reason. The Bible 
does not argue these points. Concern- 
ing the doctrine of election, Scripture 
states on the one hand that God from 
eternity chose certain individuals to sal- 
vation and, as they are born into the 
world, brings them to faith and finally 
leads them to salvation (Rom. 8:28-30; 
Eph. 1:3-6). These people are saved 
entirely by God’s grace, without any 
merit, worthiness, or righteousness of 
their own (Eph. 2:8,9). On the other 
hand, Scripture declares that the rest 
are lost through their own fault. Christ 
also died for them (Matt. 18:11; John 
1:29; 1 John 2:2), but they wantonly 
spurn His Gospel and perish. (Hos. 
[SOs Matte2ss si cmepeeteie aly) 

Why “many be called, but few 
chosen,” as the Scriptures say in 
Matt. 20:16; why some believe and 
others do not, is hidden from us. Christ 
has commanded His church to preach 
the Gospel to all men. He offers grace, 
pardon, and everlasting life to every- 
body, and His Holy Spirit endeavors to 
work saving faith in all who hear the 
Gospel. Yet they can believe only by 
the power which He Himself grants 
them. Why some accept and why others 
reject His salvation, we cannot explain. 

By means of this message the gracious 
call of God also goes out to you. To- 
day, if you will hear His voice, harden 
not your heart (Heb. 4:7). Now is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion, as St. Paul says in 2 Cor. 6:2. To- 
morrow may be too late. 


O. E. SOHN 
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Mission Hospice Committees 


Find Joy in Service 


Opportunities to serve Synod’s mis- 
sionaries and their families as they 
depart for a foreign country and to 
welcome and befriend them upon their 
return have brought many joys to the 
Mission Hospice committees of two 
LWML districts. 


Travel on the Pacific 


When the sailing of Synod’s first 
missionaries to Korea was delayed, 
members of the California-Nevada 
committee opened their homes to Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul Bartling, Rev. and Mrs. 
Kurt E. Voss and three daughters, and 
Rey. and Mrs. Maynard Dorow and 
son. Their hosts obtained medical care 
for the children and took the families 
on sight-seeing tours. 

At the San Francisco airport, two 
New Guinea-bound teachers and their 
wives, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bauer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Dale Busse, had a 
three-hour wait between planes. The 
Hospice Committee provided a place 
of rest for Mrs. Bauer, who was travel- 
ing with a cast on her leg. 

Mrs. Karl Steinbeck and her com- 
mittee members were especially happy 
to welcome home from Hong Kong 
Rev. and Mrs. Wilbert Holt and their 
six sons; from New Guinea, Rev. and 
Mrs. Erwin Spruth. Six years previ- 
ously the same group had bidden the 
missionaries farewell. 

On one occasion the Army-Navy 
Commission in Tokyo asked the Mis- 
sion Hospice Committee to help locate 
the husband of a Japanese bride who 
spoke little English. This interesting 
experience demonstrated the variety of 
a hospice committee’s assignments. 


Home from Hong Kong: Rev. and Mrs. Wilbert Holt and their sons 


On the Atlantic Side 


Mrs. Paul Scaer, chairman of the 
Mission Hospice Committee for the 
Atlantic District, reports that over an 
eight-month period her committee ren- 
dered courtesy service to more than 
40 persons. 

Members of the committee gener- 
ally meet missionaries at railroad or 
airport terminals, help transport lug- 
gage to hotels or homes, arrange sight- 
seeing trips if time permits, and ac- 
company the workers and their families 
to the sailing pier. 

Sometimes the committee’s oppor- 
tunities to serve are brief and simple; 
at other times the situation is compli- 
cated, as in the case of nurse Johanna 
Leo. Her late arrival, caused by floods 
in the Midwest, meant long waiting at 
the railroad station. When the train 
pulled in, it was discovered that Miss 
Leo’s luggage had been rerouted. 
Eventually found, the baggage had to 
be transported by taxi to reach the pier 
on time. 

A brief sight-seeing trip in New 
York before leaving for England will 
not soon be forgotten by Rev. and Mrs. 
Marvin Brammeier and their three chil- 
dren. The tour was made on a hot and 
busy Friday afternoon. Rev. and Mrs. 
Norman Heintz and Rev. Floyd Bosch 
and his family also were among the 
England-bound passengers. 


Other departing guests included in 
the committee’s report are Rev. James 
Dretke and his family and Miss Har- 
riet Lieske, who sailed for Africa; and 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry Otten and three 
children, who, before sailing for India, 
were guests in the Herman Otten home. 


Nurse Louise Rathke was welcomee 
home on furlough from India. Wher 
Rev. and Mrs. S. G. Lang prepared td 
return to that country, the date oc 
their sailing was indefinite. Until the» 
were permitted to embark — for more 
than a week — the committee madd 
the Langs comfortable. 


Mrs. E. B. Priebe, then the presi} 
dent of the district, joined Mrs. Scaez 
in wishing a blessed voyage to Dr. ana 
Mrs. O. H. Schmidt when the Execu: 
tive Secretary of Synod’s Board fop 
Missions in Foreign Countries left on 
his official inspection trip. 


Rev. and Mrs. James Mayer ana 
children arrived in New York on a colc 
December morning, about seven hours 
before their ship was due to sail fon 
India. Last-minute arrangements in4 
cluded checking of baggage, telephone 
calls, cholera shots, and meals. By, 
3 P.M. parents, children, and luggage 
were ready to depart for another period 
of service in the India church. 


Work Appreciated 


As the situation warrants, the Mis- 
sion Hospice committees provide tip 
purses for the missionaries and toys or 
books for their children. “We count it 
a privilege,” says Mrs. Scaer, “to serve 
these dedicated ambassadors of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Is the work of the Mission Hospice 
committees appreciated? An _ excerpt 
from a letter written by Dr. Herman A. 
Mayer gives the answer: “We have re- 
ceived two letters from our children. 

. Both were so full of enthusiasm, 
joy, and gratitude that I want you to 
know you have rendered a real service. 
As Secretary of Missions I know that 
you have rendered similar services to 
many other missionaries. But as a 
parent, I realize all the more what this 
means to our loved ones.” M. W. 


Back to India: Rev. and Mrs. James Maye 
and their children. 


- SECOND CHANCE 
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your City of Kings. In the pool of 
your own blood you drew a cross, 
Kissed it, and died with the word Jesu 
as your last. 

“Has not St. Peter said: ‘And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved’? 


“But don’t trifle with your soul! The 
Judgment is certain to catch up with 
you. ‘We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ that every- 
one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.’” 

The woman in the funeral parlor got 
it all wrong when she said: “Don’t cry, 
he is in heaven, where we must all go.” 

“Well, now, what about it? Many 
try to brush things like this aside and 
find forgetfulness in pleasure; for ex- 
ample, in the bottle. 

“You Andes people knew about that 
timeless but futile way of escape, too, 
as Von Hagen writes about you: ‘The 
Indian was expected to get drunk, 
which he did, quaffing immense quan- 
tities of fermented chicha, ritual drunk- 
enness being essential to a good 
festival.’ 

“You knew about that just as well 
as some Egyptians with whom, inex- 
plicably, you had in common the resur- 
rection belief, mummification, and 
trapezoidal lines in your architecture. 


“Drinking can’t be the solution, as 
old Ovid himself said after a long ac- 
quaintance with such matters: “Even 
‘your joys are not pure, for always 
there is mixed up with them some- 
‘thing disquieting,’ their end and the 
inescapable accounting, naturally.” 

If you will, you can learn the right 
way out also here in the Andes, in 
Cuzco. On a mountain peak overlook- 
ing the ancient city is a huge stone 
figure of Christ, visible in its white- 
‘ness for miles by day, and also by 
night, when the statue is illuminated. 
The figure is that of the Cristo Re- 
dentor, with arms outstretched to all 
the world. 

“Valverde, minister of the church, 
twice, at crucial moments, your nod 
sent off men in a wrong direction, at 
the cannonade and at the execution! 
You holy sc... .!” 

“Wait!” 

“May not you, a minister, too, have 
done likewise, only under different cir- 
cumstances?” 


King of majesty tremendous 
Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity, then befriend us! 
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Members of Synod are welcome to speak on subjects of their choice — synodical 


policies, practices, customs, issues of the day, and so forth. 


Opinions expressed in 


Pro and Con are not to be regarded as those of the WITNEss or of Synod. The Editors 
reserve the right to reject, print in full, or omit matters not pertinent. The debates will 
be terminated at the discretion of the Editors. 


Three-Year-Olds in Church (Concluded) 


Use Children as Excuse 


Last Sunday a woman visiting our 
church told us that our little family 
group and others like us were an in- 
spiration. So many people, she said, 
use their children as an excuse for 
staying away from church. 


Mrs. RosBert D. SHERRILL 
Hialeah, Fla. 


Not Miniature Adult 


A three-year-old is as physically un- 
able to keep from wiggling for 60 min- 
utes as he is mentally unable to com- 
prehend a geometric proposition. If 
God wants a child in church — and 
He does — He wants him as he is, not 
as a miniature adult. 

A child can fold his hands and lift 
his thoughts to God when he sees his 
parents doing so in church and home. 


St. Louis, Mo. RUTH HUMMEL 


Can Learn to Listen 


Although a three-year-old may not 
be able to follow the service for a full 
hour, he can be taught the meaning of 
certain parts of the service and can 
learn to listen. 


Waterloo, Ill. HARLAN WENTZEL 


Take Heed 


In the fear of the Lord, on the one 
hand, and in fear of the millstone and 
the depths of the sea, on the other, it 
behooves us to take heed of the im- 
portance our Lord places on little ones. 


St. Louis, Mo. RON SNYDER 


Recommends Approval 


If church members would tell the 
good little children how well they be- 
have in church, it would help. We 
adults like approval. How much more 
it means to little ones, who have a 
way of doing more wrong than right! 

Mrs. DON ABBE 

Port Huron, Mich. 


Spirit Prompts Worship 
The Holy Spirit actually prompts 
worship of God “in spirit and in truth.” 
Will we deny the activity of the Spirit 
in the baptized three-year-old? 
D. E. SwANSON 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Must Mother Stay Home? 


Must the mother of a restless child 
stay home and miss the vital fuel for 
love and patience for the child as well 
as for her own soul? 


Mrs. STANLEY KLUVER 
Lakeville, Minn. 


Family Worship 


When a child is involved in a daily 
family worship situation, he learns to 
keep quiet during a service and does 
not disturb other worshipers. 


St. Louis, Mo. W. H. STURM 


Instead of Paddling 


Instead of paddling children (al- 
though this has its place), which causes 
them to associate church with some- 
thing unpleasant, let them learn from 
the parents’ attitude that it is joy 
to worship. 


Affton, Mo. W. T. ROSSNAGEL 


Suggestions 


A few suggestions for helping the 
three-year-old worship: 

Familiarize your child with the 
church building, particularly the sanc- 
tuary, and quietly worship there with 
him. 

Prepare him for worship while you 
are getting ready for church. 

Help make him comfortable. Pews 
were built for adults; he will be rest- 
less if his legs dangle for an hour. 

Provide him with a religious book 
(reserved for this occasion) during the 
sermon. 

If he becomes restless, take him out, 
but do not punish him for physical, 
mental, and spiritual immaturities. 

Let him be as much a part of the 
church (of which he is a member) as 
his capacities enable him to be. 


DoroTHy R. Hoyer 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Farmed Out Too Much 


I vote for children in church. They 
get farmed out too much as it is in 
this age of baby sitters and nursery 
schools. 

Mrs. MARGUARET ESTABROOKS 

Corona, Calif. 


THE FAMILY COUNCIL 


Our Children’s Friends 


Case 1: Each new friend Billy makes 
seems to be tougher than the last. 
Although he is somewhat moody and 
quiet at home, he doesn’t talk back 
or show defiance. One evening Billy 
is brought home by the police. He has 
been picked up with some youngsters 
who belong to a knife-carrying gang. 
His parents are shocked. Why would 
a 12-year-old boy do such a thing? 


Case 2: Mary chooses “wild” girl 
friends. Defiant and insolent toward 
her parents, she insists that at 14 she 
is old enough to go out on dates. Sev- 
eral times she has slipped out to meet 
her friends. Her parents can’t seem to 
get their concern through to Mary. 


Billy and Mary’s conscientious 
parents want their youngsters to have 
wholesome friends. Why do these two 
children pose such problems in their 
social relationships? 


Friends Chosen for Emotional Reasons 


Children often form a_ friendship 
according to emotional need. We may 
learn something about their unmet 
needs by observing our children’s 
choice of friends. 


A school counselor who met with 
Billy discovered in the boy a feeling 
that his father did not listen to him. 
His father expressed his own opinions 
in a forceful manner. Billy, feeling im- 
portant as a person and striving for 
independence, allied himself with a 
group whose tough-sounding activities 
gave him a sense of importance. The 
gang listened to what he had to say! 


Mary, as it turned out, had the feel- 
ing that her parents treated her like a 
little girl. Her father didn’t understand 
her. Because her mother was embar- 
rassed and brushed Mary off whenever 
she asked certain questions, she sought 
friends who seemed to be sophisticated 
and adult. Mary wanted to prove to 
her parents that she was no longer a 
little girl. 


Recognize and Meet Needs 


Is it too simple to say that Billy’s 
parents might have helped him by 
treating him as an individual? They 
might have listened to his opinions, to 
let him choose his own clothes and 
help plan the family vacation. They 
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might have introduced him to a new 
sport or hobby. He wanted to be a per- 
son in his own right. His emotional 
needs should have been met in his own 
home. 

Mary was growing up into a young 
woman and wanted to be just that. The 
mother’s open and frank attitude in 
answering questions honestly would 
have given Mary a sense of being “old 
enough to know.” Her father’s recog- 
nition of her as a “young lady” could 
have been demonstrated in many little 
ways. In any event, the point is that 
young people growing up have emo- 
tional needs which should be recog- 
nized and made a matter of parental 
concern. 


If fathers and mothers are disturbed 
because their children form question- 
able associations, both parents might 
well look closely at the emotional 
climate of the home. 

What makes a good emotional 
climate? Love, acceptance, forgive- 
ness, understanding, and forbearance 
—with guidance, admonition, au- 
thority, and control. But the mixture 
must be just right; otherwise the cli- 
mate becomes too hot or too cold. 

Parents will save themselves emo- 
tional sweat if they are aware that 
children have a deep need for inde- 
pendence, adventure, and help in the 
puzzling process of growing up. Chil- 
dren need room to express themselves 
and to have their opinions evaluated 
objectively. Children should be en- 
couraged to exercise their own judg- 
ment. They should be helped sympa- 
thetically when they make mistakes; 
they should be noticed when they do 
well. 

Accentuate the positive. “Whatever 
is true, whatever is honorable, what- 
ever is just . . . think about these 
things” (Phil. 4:8 — RSV). “And 
above all these put on love, which 
binds everything together in perfect 
harmony.” (Col. 3:14 — RSV) 


Harry G. CoIner 


Note: “The Family Council’ is pre- 
pared by Synod's Family Life Com- 
mittee, which welcomes suggestions for 
subjects to be treated in future articles. 
Write: The Family Life Committee, 
210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The Deaf Hunger 
For the Word 


Last year Synod’s missionaries to 
the deaf conducted 4,894 services, at 
tended by 125,744 worshipers, anc 
made 21,448 calls. 

“We wish we had services every 
Sunday, but we are thankful we can 
have public worship at least once a 
month,” comments a deaf member. 

Each pastor to the deaf travels to 
serve congregations in widely sepa. 
rated areas. 

“Our souls are hungry for God’s 
Word, but we thank Him that you 
come once a month. Thank you fon 
sending us the church bulletins and 
tracts. Reading the Bible gives us great 
comfort,” one of the 4,656 communi- 
cants among the deaf wrote a pastor. 

In 1957 these specialized pastors 
conducted 5,573 instruction periods. 
There are 2,054 deaf children enrolled 
in religious classes; 63 adults and 
217 children were baptized; 168 adults 
and 109 children were confirmed. 

The deaf contributed $104,102 for 
home and outside purposes. 

In Iowa 163 deaf children attend 
Lutheran classes; Illinois and Kansas, 
120; Nebraska, 94; New Jersey, 91; 
Edmonton, Canada, 90; Wisconsin, 85; 
Michigan, 68; and North Dakota, 56. 

A worker in the South reported the 
following experiences to Dr. John L. 
Salvner, Executive Secretary of Synod’s 
Missions to the Deaf. The pastor was 
impressed by a deaf-blind man who, 
during a storm, had come alone to 
church in Mobile, Ala. 

In Baton Rouge, La., the missionary 
had been visiting an elderly deaf man 
who lived a considerable distance from 
town. His son, a doctor “with a nice 
home, provided the old father with a 
room.” The elderly man had been bed- 
fast for several years. 

“As I stepped into the sickroom, it 
became very clear to me that the doc- 
tor’s wife was not pleased at my ar 
rival,” the missionary said. “She told 
me that the other deaf members never 
came to visit the invalid father-in-law. 
‘They only make him nervous, and he 
couldn’t understand them anyhow.’ 

“She insisted that he could not un- 
derstand me, and there was no need to 
see him. He never understands her, 
she said, or her husband. 

“When I asked if she knew the sign 
language, she replied, ‘No, but he 
doesn’t even understand natural signs. 
My husband knows how to talk to the 
father, but seldom says more than a 
few words, because the father doesn’t 
understand his own son.’ 
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“{ went into the old man’s room, 
told him of Jesus’ love and His sacri- 
fice. From the way the patient perked 
up as I used the sign language, I was 
confident he understood. The daugh- 
ter-in-law stood there saying, ‘I don’t 
| think he understands you.’ 


“He understood Christ loved him 
and died for him. As I turned to go, 
he told me the devotional message 
4 meant much to him, and he was indeed 
happy I had come to see him. 


*‘See, that is all he can do, just 
} make those motions,’ declared the irate 
daughter-in-law. 

“Those motions, I informed her, 
were clear to me, and I translated 
them to her. 


“How much is it worth to bring the 
Gospel to a person like that man, who 
died only a few months later?” 


iDriefly Told 


“Old Hundredth.” At Wartburg, On- 
§ tario, Canada, St. John’s Lutheran 
' Congregation celebrated its 100th anni- 
} yversary on June 1. A new electronic 
organ was dedicated at the opening of 
the service by Rey. Kenneth C. Brill, 
| pastor. 


“Future” for Texas. Miss Faye 
Getschmann, graduate of Weimar High 
School and high award winner in Texas 
for Future Homemakers of America, is 
organist at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Schulenburg, junior Bible class mem- 
ber, and a Walther Leaguer. She will 
enter Concordia College, Austin, in 
September. 


Mercy. The famed Bethel “Colony 
of Mercy” near Bielefeld, Germany, 
| during 1957 cared for 32,000 mentally 
ill, physically handicapped, or unfor- 
tunate persons. Operated by the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Germany, 
Bethel started in 1867 as a home for 
seven epileptics. The colony now has 
400 buildings and 5,000 full-time doc- 
iors, nurses, and pastors. 


$100,000 Bequest. The attorney for 
the estate of the late Robert Malcolm- 
son of Cypress, Tex., told Austin Con- 
cordia that Mr. Malcolmson left the 
college one third of his estate, and that 
Concordia’s share would be about 
$100,000. 


Oxygen Mask. St. Lorenz Lutheran 
Church, a mile from the town of Fran- 
kenmuth, Mich., has a portable oxygen 
mask among articles for first aid. 
“Whenever we have to use the mask, 
which cost approximately $60, we are 
more than grateful that we have it,” 
writes Pastor Carl E. Mehlberg. 
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Witness. “You witness to your faith 
in the way you look at your husband; 
the way you speak to your children; 
the way you welcome the newcomer in 
the block; the way you face community 
problems, perhaps even getting into 
politics; by the way you take sorrow, 
sadness, and disappointment,” Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel of Washington, 
D.C., told 5,000 United Presbyterian 
women at their quadrennial meeting in 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Talk or Serve? At the same meeting 
of Presbyterian women, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake of Philadelphia, stated 
clerk of the denomination’s General 
Assembly, said: “A selfish, self-centered 
church is almost worse than no church 
at all. This is perhaps the chief reason 
why the church is not as persuasive to 
the world as it ought to be. We talk 
and claim so much more than we 
serve.” 


King of Norway. King Olav V of 
Norway received the solemn benedic- 
tion of the (State) Lutheran Church in 
the historic Trondheim Cathedral, 300 
miles from Oslo. The ceremonies are 
equivalent to coronation. King Olav 
became the head of the state after the 
death of his father last fall. The new 
king chose the Trondheim Cathedral to 
honor his father, King Haakon VI, 
who with Queen Maud used the site for 
their coronation in 1906. 


$5,000. A $5,000 research scholar- 
ship, made available through the 
church’s Committee on Scholarly Re- 
search, has been assigned to Karl Rutz, 
residence counselor at the St. Louis 
seminary, by the faculty Committee on 
Fellowships. According to the terms 
of the allocation Mr. Rutz will join the 
International Greek New ‘Testament 
Project at Emory University, near At- 
lanta, Ga., to begin training as an au- 
thority on New Testament textual criti- 
cism. 


Gifts to Students. Thirty-five Lu- 
theran students from New Orleans and 
other nearby Southern areas are pre- 
paring for the preaching or teaching 
ministry of the Missouri Synod. The 
Gulf District of the LLL presented a 
cash gift and a congratulatory letter to 
the students who have recently grad- 
uated and are now entering the service 
of the church or continuing with gradu- 
ate studies. 


West Point. John F. Nau, Jr., son of 
Dr. and Mrs. John F. Nau of Missis- 
sippi State College, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
received an appointment to the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point. 
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Books 


The following books have been reviewed 
by a committee of the Young People’s 
Literature Board, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, and are available through 
Concordia Publishing House. 


The Man Who Drew Cats. By Emily 
Whitty Lambert. Illus. by Saul Lam- 
bert. Harper, 1957. 32 pages. Paper, 
$2.00; cloth, $2.75. Ages 5—6. 


Alexander Phip’s only ambition in life 
was to draw cats. The worth of such an 
occupation was proved when he drew a 
cat on a plaster cast to cheer up a clown 
with a broken leg; decorated the shopping 
bag of shy Mrs. Grimpo so that everyone 
smiled and spoke to her; and drew a cat 
around a mousehole in Catherine Cran- 
berry’s bedroom to keep away mice from 
playing with her dolls at night. An amus- 
ing book for young children. Parents may 
be concerned about Phip’s habit of draw- 
ing cats anywhere. 


Navaho Sister. By Evelyn Sibley Lamp- 
man. Illus. by Paul Lantz. Double- 
day, 1956. 191 pages. $2.75. Ages 
11—13. 


Sad Girl was so named because her 
grandmother was the only family she had. 
Navahos considered this a sad situation. 
Ashamed of her name, Sad Girl resented 
the pity she thought she saw in everyone’s 
eyes. Leaving Arizona, she went to the 
Chemawa Indian School in Oregon, where 
she tried to keep secret that she had no 
family. When she realized that, in a sense. 
the entire school was her family, she found 
happiness before the existence of her real 
family was disclosed. Many little girls will 
find in Sad Girl’s problem and her way of 
meeting it a similarity to their own 
problems. 


Curious George Gets a Medal. By H. A. 
Rey. Illus. by the author. Houghton, 
1957. 48 pages, 8% x10%. $3.25. 
Cloth library binding, side-sewn, 
$4.00. Ages 5—7. 


George, the lighthearted monkey whose 
curiosity has taken him through humorous 
adventures, is once more on his hilarious 
way. This time he starts with spilled ink 
and ends with a flight into space. The 
story will have a timely appeal for space- 
minded youngsters, and George is even 
funnier than usual in the pictures showing 
him clad as a spaceman. 


The Bird Watchers. By Marjory Bartlett 
Sanger. Illus. by Christine Price. 
Dutton, 1957. 164 pages. $2.75. Ages 
9—11. 


One Christmas, Jenny and Brian received 
as a gift a window-sill bird feeder, which 
opened to them the whole exciting world 
of birds. With Jenny and Brian as they 
search for new birds to add to their lists, 
the young reader will explore this world 
and learn much that is interesting. Al- 
though the author tenders the information 
through the reports of a family’s activities 
in watching birds, the value and the in- 
terest of the material outweigh the con- 
trived manner of presentation. “Notes for 
Bird Watchers” at the end of the book 
gives simple directions for building bird- 
houses and feeders, for keeping a field 
notebook, and for planting trees, shrubs, 
and vines that birds like. 
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Deaths 


ADOLPH C. KOLDEWEY, July 7, 1886, 
Friedheim, Ind., to June 3, 1958, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., son of William and Louise 
Ewell Koldewey; graduated Addison teach- 
ers college, 1909; schools: Farmers Re- 
treat, Ind.; Fort Wayne, Ind. Survivors: 
Matilda Linnemeier Koldewey; sons Ger- 
hard and Paul; daughters Marie and Ger- 
trude. Funeral: June 6, 1958, Fort: Wayne. 


Louis J. MEYER, Aug. 3, 1886, Sandy 
Creek, Minn., to June 26, 1958, Orange, 
Calif.; graduated St. Louis seminary, 
1910; parishes: Encinitas, Oxnard, and 
Orange, Calif., 1912—13, when he re- 
signed. Survivors: Marie Budke Meyer; 
sons Walter, Herbert, Fred; daughters 
Helen Unzelman, Esther Greiser, Clara 
Carpenter, and Pauline Miller. Funeral: 
June 30, 1958, Orange. 


WALLACE ALLEN POHL, Oct. 13, 1912, 
Bradshaw, Nebr., to June 25, 1958, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; son of Carl and Sabina 
Schroeder Pohl; graduated St. Louis sem- 
inary, 1938; parishes: Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; chaplain, U. S. Army; 
instructor, Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School. Survivors: Ruth Dorn Pohl; son 
Wayne. Funeral: June 27, 1958, Mil- 
waukee; interment, Wanderer’s Rest Cem- 
etery. 


Notices 


Ordinations and Installations 


CANDIDATES 
Ordained: 


Baumgartner, Erwin J., Good Shepherd, Chi- 
cago, Ill., by Walter Baumgartner, June 29. 

Gaal, Albert H., Bethany, Buffalo, N. Y., by 
Albert W. Bahr, June 29. , 

Launhardt, Louis, Church of the Reformation, 
St. Louis, Mo., by H. Paul Boehne, June 29. 

Leidholdt, James, Zion, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
by A. Ira Grimm, June 29. 

Murdock, John, St. Philip, Chicago, Ill, by 
M. N. Carter, June 29. 


Ordained and Installed: 


Behling, Paul, as Missionary in Walden, N. Y., 
at St.John, Yonkers, N.Y., by Hans K. 
Platzer, June 29. 

Behnke, Robert R., Grace, Long Beach, Calif., 
by N. C. Mueller, June 29. 


Bohlmann, Ralph <A., Mount Olive, Des 
Moines, Iowa, by Arthur E. Bohlmann, 
June 29. 


Garber, Reuben L., Asst., St. Paul, Addison, 
Ill., by Walter E. Rehmus, July 6. 

Geist, Raymond C., Memorial Church and 
Student Ctr., River Falls, Wis., by Kenneth 
Wittenburg, July 6. 

Greunke, Dean, Trinity, Dillsboro, Ind., by 
Wm. H. J. Dau, July 6. 


Hoerle, Darrel D., St.Paul, Varna, Ill, by 
Ernest Glock, June 22. 
Hubert, Frederick, Asst., Emmaus, Fort 


Wayne, Ind., by E. L. Tepker, June 22. 

Jording, H. J., St. John, Secor, Ill., by Wm. 
Jording, June 29. 

Meichsner, James H., Trinity, Auburn, IIL, 
by E. T. Meichsner, June 29. 

Melchior, Edward F., Asst., St. Paul, Aurora, 
Ill., by W. G. Stallmann, June 29. 

Nickerson, John, Holy Cross, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by Walter H. Koenig, June 29. 

Osing, Richard A., Asst., Bethlehem, Lake- 
wood, Colo., by M. E. Mayer, June 29. 

Petzold, Earl E., Zion, Southington, Conn., by 
C. Theodore Kuehn, July 6. 

Rath, James P., Asst:, Christ, Norfolk, Nebr., 
by Frank J. Rath, June 29. 

Reidenbach, Kenneth H., St. Michael, Little 
Valley, N. Y., by Elmer W. Krentz, July 6. 

Schuelein, Virgil, Mount Calvary, Brady, and 
Grace, Menard, Tex., by Glen C. Koll- 
meyer, July 6. 
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Schuk, Eric J., St. John, Newkirk, Okla., by 
Pres. A. E. Behrend, July 6. > 

Takeuchi, David T., as Missionary in Hawaii, 
at Our Redeemer, Honolulu, Hawaii, by 
Walter W. Grumm, June 29. 

Temme, Elton, First English, Fairmont, and 
St. John, Tyler, N. Dak., by Paul F. Maassel, 
June 29. ‘ 

Temple, Evan J., St. John, Willits, Calif., by 
Albert C. Young, June 29. 


Installed: PASTORS 


Baumann, E. T., St. Paul, Julesburg, 
by G. H. Koslowske, June 15. 

Baumgart, K. J., St. Paul, Minden, Nebr., by 
E. O. Potratz, June 22. 
Bellmann, E. Walter, Zion, Scotia, Nebr., by 
K. H. Tiemann, July 6. . 
Bernhardt, Robert H., Faith, La Crosse, Wis., 
by John E. Pingel, July 6. 

Bleick, Roy, Mount Calvary, Holdrege, Nebr., 
by Jos. Gerken, June 29. 

Brelje, Milford C., Mount Tabor, Manchester, 
Mo., by Paul Boecler, June 29. 


Colo., 


Dautenhahn, Daniel D., First, Knoxville, 
Tenn., by J. V. Kimpel, June 15. : 
Dobberfuhl, Gerhard P., St. John, Adrian, 


Mich., by Vernold W. Aurich, June 22. 
Eggers, Carl R., Christ the King, Bellevue, 
Wash., by John F. Merz, June 29. 


Graf, Herbert C., Grace, Seguin, Tex., by 
E. G. Neunaber, June 29. 
Grumm, A. Lorenz, Redeemer, Warrington, 


Fla., by Pres. Edgar Homrighausen, June 15 

Hannemann, Norman, Our Savior, Cheyenne, 
Wyo., by O. B. Hussmann, June 22. 

Herman, Darvin, Grace, Plainville, Conn., by 
Emil W. Sonstroem, June 15. 

Hiller, Carl, as Executive Secretary of the 
Colorado District, at Grace, Denver, Colo., 
by Pres. H. H. Hellbusch, June 8. 

La Fontaine, Ralph E., Faith, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by E. A. Eggers, June 22. 

Lusz, Jack W., St. Paul (Cherry Point), Have- 
lock, N.C., by A. A. Ledebuhr, June 29. 
Pape, Arthur, Mount Calvary, Eola, Tex., by 

Glen C. Kollmeyer, July 6. 

Poellot, Herbert D., Trinity, Wis., 
by H. E. Bleeke, June 29. 
Rall, Eugene E., Asst., Mount Calvary, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., by Henry E. Gaertner, 

June 29. 

Rengstorf, Walter H., Our Redeemer, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., by E. P. Fahl, June 29. 

Schemm, Milton, Immanuel, St. Clair, Mich., 
Otto H. Pfotenhauer, July 6. 

Schulenburg, Louis W., St. Paul, R. 1, De- 
eatur, Ind., by Harry H. Behning, June 22. 

Tietjen, Harold B., Mount Olive, La Mirada, 
Calif., by Paul Lemke, June 22. 


Jackson, 


Underwager, Ralph, Grace, Boulder, Colo., 
by Theodore Schabacker, May 18. 
Weisenborn, Frederick, First, Crowley, La., 


by F. C. Weisenborn, July 6 
Weyermann, Andrew M., Our Savior, Raleigh, 
N.C., by Paul T. Dannenfeldt, June 22. 


Installed: TEACHERS 


Althoff, Cand. Richard, St. John, New Haven, 
Mich., by Eugene H. Vetter, June 29. 

Beccue, Lester, St. John and Immanuel, 
Roselle, Ill., by Edw. A. Lazarz, July 6. 

Budd, Gerald, Concordia, Chicago, Ill., by 
August C. Waechter, June 22. 

Heimsoth, Elroy, Immanuel, Altamont, IIl., by 
Hans F. Bruss, June 29. 

Knoernschild, Edwin F., St.John, Oberlin, 
Kans., by Carl F. Juergensen, July 6. 

Lovekamp, Roy W., Salem, Jacksonville, Il., 
by Herbert C. Rose, June 29. 

Quade, Cand. James A., Immanuel, Joplin, 
Mo., by Norbert F. Roschke, July 6. 

Rohring, Floyd, Trinity, Lockport, N. Y., by 
Ernest E. Heuer, June 2. 

Sandersfeld, Edmund, St. John, Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill., by W. B. Streufert, July 6. 

Schmidt, Erich R., Emmanuel, R. 7, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., by Otto A. I. Mueller, June 29. 

Warnke, J. Franklyn, as Principal, Immanuel, 
eer Wis., by Walter C. Meyer, 
une 22. 


Official Notices 


Rev. Erwin Gietz, Schenectady, N. Y., form- 
erly a pastor of the United Lutheran Church, 
has applied for a colloquy in order to be 
eligible for a call in Synod.—H. J. Rippr, 
President, Atlantic District. 


Rev. W. Bernhardt Schuldt has been 
appointed Visitor of Buffalo “A” Circuit of 
the Eastern District to succeed Rev. Andrew 
J. H. Frinke, who has accepted a call to 
another District. — G. Karkau, Acting 
President, Eastern District. 


Rev. Martin Zagel of Pasadena, Calif., has 
been appointed Visitor of the Pacific Coast 
Circuit, which was created by the 31st con- 
vention of the English District, 1958. — Huco 
G. Kuerner, President, English District. 
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Rev. G. A. Wagner of Baltimore, Md., ha 
been appointed Visitor of Circuit No. 3, sua 
ceeding Rev. A. W. Lehenbauer, who has aa 
cepted a call to the Southern_ District. - 
Witt1am H. Koun, President, 
District. 


Southeaster 


Election Result 


In an election held on July 10, 1958, Rein 
hold P. Marxhausen was called as associatt 
professor in art and art education on_ thi 
faculty of Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebr.— Paut A. ZIMMERMAN, Presis 
dent. 


Institutional Chaplains’ Conference 


The Midwest Institutional Chaplains’ Con 
ference will meet September 22 and 23 i 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Circle ane 
Warren, Forest Park, Ill., Rev. Erwin L. Paul 
pastor. Opening devotions at 9:00 A.M. Ali 
institutional chaplains (also part-time) are 
invited to attend. — Rev. Harry A. Timm 
Secretary. 


Available 


Zion Lutheran Church offers one Com/ 
munion set in silver free to any new mission 
in U.S.— W. F. JoHnson, Lahoma, Okla. 


Used altar, pulpit, baptismal font and 2¢ 
9-ft. pews, all in good condition. Price: 
$250. St. John’s Lutheran Church of Rapidani 
Minn. Write: F. J. FrrepricHs, Route 1, Man- 
kato, Minn. 


Used pulpit, altar, lectern, baptismal font; 
and clergy chair, without charge to any 
mission congregation willing to pay transpor- 
tation cost from St. Paul’s Lutheran Church! 
Contact: Lronarp BacHman, 1013 W. Secona 
St., Coffeyville, Kans. 


Wanted 


To buy: used church bell, 32 or more 
inches in diameter, with or without mount- 
ings. — Sr. MatrHew’s LuTHERAN CHURCH: 
Rev. Edgar H. Streufert, 4100 Washington St. 
N. E., Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


Changes of Address 
Pastors: 


Daniels, Chap. (Col.) John F., Apt. A-295. 
ee Porter St., N.W., Washington 16. 


Dorpat, Theo. E., S. 828 Jefferson St., 
Spokane 4, Wash. 
ee het Reuben L., 23 Army Trail, Addison, 


Geiswinkler, Frederick, R. 2, Shelton, Nebr. 
Hansen, Prof. Walter A., 6914 Southland 
Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo. 
Kaiser, Edgar P., 2828 Brinker, Ogden, Utah 
Kreutz, August P., Ridge Road, R. 4, Lock- 
Rowen Aa Iph F 
rueger, fe) +» 287 D i 4 
iettoee 20, N.Y. ia 
au, John A., 3260 W. 98th St., 
Park 42, Ill. ie 
McRee, George, 4252 Rocky River Dr., 
Cleveland 35, Ohio 
Pranschke, Leonard F., 661 Rochester Dr., 
St. Louis 23, Mo. 
Sass, Frank M., Box 128, Arcadia, Iowa 
Schmitt, H. W., em., 470 E. Claremont St. 
Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Big pea om F., em., Bay Pines 
railer Park, 10005 Bay Pines Blvd., 
1375, St. Petersburg, Fla. a 


Seevers, Charles J., Bethlehem Luther 
ae 1100 W. Grace, Richmond 20, 
a: 


Slovak, M. L., 181 W. Main St., Peru, Ind. 


Strege, Arthur H., 819 Riderw 4 
Robertson, Mo. potas 
Stuenkel, Omar, 619 Bentley Dr., Fair- 


banks, Alaska 
Walther, Paul, em., Wentzville, Mo. 


Teachers: 


Gefeke, John, em., 1009 W 1 
Napoleon, Ohio coda ae 
pelale Elmer A., 647 Lodge Ave., Toledo 9, 
io 


Hinlicky, George J., 1 i 
Bee, pet 7 Richland Rad., 
Hoyer, Theo. W., 1024 Lansing, Aurora, 
Niermann, Harold, 1901 i 
: som City ba a West Main, Jeffer- 
chmidt, Ralph R., 15 ' i 
Dae, res 629 S. Ellis Ave., 


Steffens, Paul F., 3795 Mohawk, Lincoln 
Nebr. 


Teuscher, H. Walter F., 7528 S. 
Ave., Chicago 19, II. Porch 
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' Letters 


Letters to this department must be signed. Names 
will be withheld upon request. The opinions ex- 
pressed are not necessarily those of the Editors, 
who May reject, print in full, or omit matter 
not pertinent. 


“How I Became a Christian’ 


Note: A former Buddhist, member of 
the Nichi-ren-shu sect, David T. Takeuchi 
was ordained to the Lutheran ministry and 
commissioned a missionary at Our Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church in Honolulu, 
June 29. He is now serving Good Shep- 
herd Congregation. In a short time he 
will assist Pastor Winfred A. Schroeder at 
Our Redeemer Congregation. Later Mis- 
sionary Takeuchi will work with Rev. 
Norman V. Abbott at Hilo. 


_ Before I became a Christian, the in- 
fluence of elders made me think that 
Christianity was something very foreign to 
me. I ridiculed Christians and their be- 
liefs. I thought them very odd and even 
treated them as such. I was taught that 
“they were betrayers of Japan. 

Although born (1931) and brought up 
to be a Buddhist, I did not believe every- 
thing in Buddhism, but at least I knew I 
had to perform any duty that people or 
priests expected of me. 

However, I often wondered why the so- 
called Amen religion was hated among 
my people. I knew some of my far-related 
people and friends who were Christians. 
In my mind they were not so bad as 
Others. I lived in Japan 12 years. 

After World War II, I was doubtful 
‘about everything. What I had learned 
and believed was not true. I searched the 
truth of human lives. I started to study 
some of the world’s religions. 

Especially I began to read the New 
Testament that a friend of mine gave me 

during the war. I read it before, and I 
read it again. But since I was skeptic, 
I kept denying God. For curiosity I 
visited many Christian churches to see 
how they conducted themselves accord- 
ing to what they believed. My attitude in 
those days was to try and see their God 
through their good works. 
~ In 1947 I came back to the States (the 
first four years of my life were spent 
there) and lived in Los Angeles, where I 
studied the languages and customs of 
people. In the spring of 1951, while I was 

going to school and working part time 
at the Walther League Hospice, where 
I obtained room and board, I met Mr. 

-and Mrs. Schoof. Through the effort of 

these two I learned about The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 
-I was baptized by Pastor Herbert 
Borchers and soon became a member of 
Hope Memorial Lutheran Church in Los 
Angeles. 

By the grace of God alone, I entered 
the Springfield seminary in Illinois. The 
Student Welfare Board of the Southern 
‘California District has been so good to me 
to support my schooling for five years. 
I graduated in 1957. 

And now I am a missionary at large in 
‘the Hawaiian Islands to preach the Gospel 
to the unchurched. It is only by the grace 
and mercy of God that I am what I am. 

I met my wife Keiko Takeuchi (maiden 
-name — no relation) while I first attended 
school in Los Angeles in 1947. After I 
became a Christian, I spoke to her about 
Jesus Christ. While I was going to the 
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seminary, I wrote her and explained about 
Christianity. In the summer of 1954 I 
instructed her about Christian religion. 
She was baptized and confirmed. 

In December 1954 we became engaged. 
The next year, during my vicarage among 
Japanese residents of Los Angeles, we 
were married in Hope Memorial Church. 
God has blessed us with a baby girl, Susan 
Hitomi, born last November. 

Davip T. TAKEUCHI 

Honolulu, T. H. 


“Plucky Redhead” 


The courageous Chicago woman who 
dared to talk at the nationally televised 
hearings of the Senate rackets committee 
in Washington, D. C., and later before the 
Cook County grand jury is a member of 
the Missouri Synod. 

The witness, described as a “plucky red- 
head,” is Mrs. Beverly Sturtevant, a com- 
municant member of Grace Lutheran 
Church on Chicago’s Southwest Side. 

Despite personal threats Mrs. Sturtevant, 
manager of a restaurant in Cicero, IIl., 
testified how business agents had tried to 
force employees to join a restaurant union. 

Hailed in Washington and Chicago as a 
real heroine, Mrs. Sturtevant was quoted 
as saying: “I knew that it was right for 
me to speak up. If I can do something 
about a situation, I will.” 

A feature article about her in the Chi- 
cago Daily News mentioned that she was 
graduated from Grace Lutheran School. 

“There is no question but that her 
Christian training made her equal to her 
civic duty,” said Rev. Gotthold Elbert, 
pastor of Grace, who confirmed Mrs. 
Sturtevant (nee Beverly Pence). 

She, her husband LeRoy, and son Glenn, 
10, are under police guard. 

RuporPH F. NOorRDEN 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Hot-Rodders Defined 


In reference to your use of “hot-rod” 
in a WITNESS Comment, I should like to 
suggest that perhaps you are misinformed 
on the subject. Hot-rodders in the United 
States belong to various associations ded- 
icated to safety. They sanction only spon- 
sored events, well-kept autos, true sports- 
manship, and safe driving. 

The driver and part owner of the fastest 
hot-rod in the world is a consecrated Bap- 
tist. Perhaps we should also remember 
that some of our own dedicated Lutheran 
men are some of those participating, who 
are endeavoring to promote safety. 


Mrs. R. H. JANOWSKI 
Denver, Colo. 


Prohibition Not the Answer 


I am thankful to Almighty God that 
our church takes the attitude it does re- 
garding alcoholism. Personally I think 
there is nothing as degrading or disgusting 
as a drunkard — man or woman. 

I see no point in certain religious “sects” 
preaching total abstinence. Those preach- 
ers are, as the Lord Jesus calls the Phari- 
sees of His day, “blind leaders of the 
blind.” They would deceive the young 
people under 30, who remember little or 
nothing of the Prohibition Era, into think- 
ing what a wonderful world Prohibition 
would make. Anyone who recalls the Pro- 
hibition Era of the 20’s and early 30’s 
knows what a joke it actually was. It did 
not solve the ‘drinking problem. 

The Bible nowhere condemns the mod- 
erate use of strong drink, but the Scrip- 
tures do condemn its excessive use. 

It is our duty as Christians to show the 
world that we can use these gifts of God 
without abusing them. 


CHARLES A. DIXON 
Houston, Tex. 


Special features 
in 
MY DEVOTIONS 


@ Each weekday read- 
ing leads the child to 
think about God and 
Christian living. 

@ A printed prayer or 
suggested hymn 
ends each of the de- 
votions. Occasional 
prayer hints enable 
the child to prepare 
his own talk with 
God. 


@ Throughout the de- 
votions are Bible ref- 
erences to look up 
and read. 


@ The readings are 
timely and seasonal; 
for example, one 
devotion says: “‘You 
have had only a few 
weeks of a new 
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‘BRINGS CHRIST CLOSER TO 
YOUR CHILDREN 


A new devotional booklet which children 8 to 13 
can call their very own — daily readings designed 
to lead children to greater faith and trust in their 


Savior school year... . 
] For Reformation 
Here is spiritual enrichment for youngsters — in a new booklet prepared week in October, the 


story of Martin Lu- 

ther is told in five 

parts. 

On SATURDAY the 
pattern changes — the 
short reading prepares 
the young worshiper for 
Sunday school. 

SUNDAY'S _ feature, 
“Learning from the 
Church Service,'’ shows 
the child how he can 
participate thoughtfully 
in the Sunday service. 


especially for them. My Devotions makes day-by-day communion with 
God a meaningful experience that children will look forward to. 


Issued monthly, the 528% booklet contains 40 pages and in- 


teresting real-life drawings and photos. The cover is in beautiful full 
color. 


Order a charter subscription now for your youngsters. Give them 
the joy and thrill of owning and receiving regularly through the mail 
this splendid new booklet of timely and seasonal daily devotional 
readings. 


Low quantity prices (see below) also make it possible to place 
My Devotions in your Sunday school or day school budget. 


Order through your Church Office or directly on the coupon below. 
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